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FOREWORD 


For more than thirty-five years my friend, Joseph E. Ragen, has been 
dealing with men who have violated the laws. He has been a sheriff, a 
warden, an agent of the United States Department of Justice, and now he is 
a warden once more. And yet he has a deep, abiding faith in human nature. 

Joseph E. Ragen has been the warden of Illinois State Penitentiary, 
Joliet-Stateville Branch, for nearly twenty-two years, with the exception of 
eighteen months when he was with the Department of Justice. He had made 
prison surveys for sixteen other states and has been described by former 
Governor Herter of Massachusetts as being the leading prison administrator 
in the United States. 

They didn’t really begin to appreciate Joe Ragen in Illinois until after 
he had turned in his routine resignation in 1941 when a new governor was 
elected. 

On October 9, 1942, the Touhy gang smuggled guns into the prison 
and staged an escape which left behind beaten and wounded guards and an 
aroused public sentiment. 

The people wanted Joe Ragen back, regardless of political 
considerations. So Joe came back and has been there ever since. 

Ragen believes that many of his charges are criminals because of 
parental blunders. He claims a child should have responsibilities and duties 
in the home. He believes children should be taught the value of money and 
discipline; that they should have religious and vocational training, and that, 
above all, they should be taught to accept and discharge responsibilities. 

He has learned his creed by seeing thousands of ruined lives, by 
studying cases ranging from rape and murder to check-forging and arson. 

After Ragen gets hold of these men, he manages to rehabilitate a large 
percentage by giving them the training he feels their parents should have 
provided earlier. 

Ragen enforces an iron discipline, maintained with absolute fairness 
and complete impartiality. 

The men respect him. 


He thinks nothing of casually walking through the prison barber shop, 
where nearly fifty inmate barbers are standing with straight-edged razors in 
their hands. 

That’s the acid test. 

I’ve been in prisons where the wardens were afraid to step out of the 
administration building. 

Prison inmates have violated laws, but they respect justice. 

It’s pretty generally conceded that Warden Ragen has some ideas that 
would cut down crime if the public would put them into execution. 

But the public is too preoccupied with its own problems to bother 
about its prisons. 

It’s that preoccupation which is responsible for a lot of our crimes. If 
you who are reading this will only take the time to think and to listen to the 
voices of our top penologists, you can help save a lot of wasted lives, a lot 
of cracked skulls, prevent quite a few murders and start the graph of our 
crime curve downward. 

And so I dedicate this book to my friend, 

JOSEPH E. RAGEN 

Erle Stanley Gardner 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


BERTHA COOL—tough as nails and built like a roll of barbed wire, 
she trusts Donald for the brain work, but she counts the money. 

ELSIE BRAND—secretary for Cool and Lam, she takes Bertha’s 
orders but is fonder of Donald. 

DONALD LAM—small and sharp, he doesn’t look much like a 
detective, but he can be counted on to think like one. 

BARCLAY FISHER—he tried to mix business with pleasure, and 
wound up in fear of blackmail—and his wife. 

LOIS MARLOW—a party girl with a fanatic ex-husband, she was 
playing a delicate game. 

HORACE DUTTON—when Donald came to visit, he expected an art 
buyer, not a detective—but his career as a painter couldn’t go anywhere but 
up. 

CAROLINE DUTTON—cool and possessive, she may have a murder 
in her past—as well as her present. 

MORTIMER EVANS—this San Francisco cop has an in with the 
newspapers, and a yen for a nice neat solution to murder—and Donald 
comes up with something. 

CARL JENSEN—he’s too busy selling outboard motors to bother with 
a blackmailer, until blackmail turns into murder. 

MINERVA FISHER—her domestic exterior is just a little too good to 
be true—the perfect wife, the careful stepmother; does her program include 
murder and kidnaping too? 

DAVE GRIFFIN—an enterprising reporter, he gives Donald help in 
selling Evans on a set of ingenious theories. 

KRAMER LAWSON—a Reno detective, he and Evans begin to trust 
Donald less, and less, and—less. 


Chapter 1 


Big Bertha Cool twisted the knob on the door of my private office with 
her powerful, diamond-encrusted fingers, and came barging in, her eyes 
glittering with rage. 

Elsie Brand, my secretary, and I had been discussing the unsolved 
kidnaping case, now months old. There was a reward of one hundred grand 
for the person who could crack that case. I took one look at Bertha and said, 
“That’s all, Elsie.” Bertha stood there, hands on her hips, until Elsie Brand 
had left the office. Then she said, “Donald, I can’t take it!” 

“Can’t take what?” 

“A sniveling, crying, repentant man.” 

“Why tell me about it?” 

“There’s one in my office.” 

“You don’t like him?” 

“No.” 

“Throw him out.” 

“T can’t.” 

“Why?” 

“He has money.” 

“What does he want?” 

“Wants to hire a good detective, of course.” 

“And what do you want me to do?” 

“Donald,” Bertha said, in her best wheedling tone, “I want you to talk 
with him. you get along with people. You seem to find something 
interesting in everybody. Bertha can’t do it. Bertha likes them or she doesn’t 
like them, and if she doesn’t like them, she hates the ground they walk on.” 

“What’s wrong with this fellow, Bertha?” 

“Everything! Why the hell didn’t he think of how much he loved his 
wife and child while he was making passes at that blonde, instead of 
waiting two weeks to come whining to us?” 

“How much money has he got?” 

“T told him we’d want a five-hundred-dollar retainer before we’d even 


touch it. I thought that would scare him out. If it had, I’d have been sorry all 
day but—” 

“What did he do?” 

“Pulled out a folder and counted out five one-hundred dollar bills. The 
stuff is there on my desk.” 

“No check?” 

“No check. He didn’t want the transaction to show on his books.” I 
pushed back my chair. “Lead me to him.” Bertha’s face wreathed in smiles. 
“I knew I could count on you, Donald. You’re so damned understanding.” 
Bertha marched out through Elsie Brand’s office, through the reception 
room, and into her own office. 

The man who was sitting in the client’s chair by the corner of the desk 
jumped up nervously as I came in. 

“Mr. Fisher,” Bertha said, “this is Donald Lam, my partner. I thought it 
might be a good idea if we had a man’s viewpoint on this case.” Fisher had 
rusty, red hair, lighter red eyebrows, pale blue eyes, and looked as though 
he was going to bust out crying. 

He shook hands with me and said, “Mr. Lam, it’s a pleasure.” He 
didn’t look as if he’d ever had any pleasure in his life. 

I glanced at the five one-hundred-dollar bills which were spread out on 
Bertha’s blotter. 

Bertha heaved a sigh of relief as she lowered her frame into the 
creaking swivel chair. She glanced from one to the other of us with an 
expression which said plainly she was washing her hands of the whole 
business, grasped the money, opened her desk drawer, put the money away 
and slammed the drawer shut. 

“T’ve told Mrs. Cool most of my troubles,” Fisher said. 

“Tell them again,” Bertha said. “This time tell them to Donald.” Fisher 
took a long breath. 

“His name’s Barclay Fisher,” Bertha said parenthetically. “He’s a real 
estate speculator. He’s married, has an eighteen-month-old kid. He went to 
San Francisco two weeks ago on a convention. Now then, Fisher, you take 
it from there.” 

“Tt’s hard to explain what I did,” Fisher said, cracking the knuckles of 
his left hand with the fingers of his right. 

“Don’t crack your knuckles,” Bertha snapped. “It Il make ‘em get 


big.” 

“T do it all the time,” he said. 

“Quit it then,” Bertha yapped at him. 

“What did you do in San Francisco?” I asked. 

“I... I became intoxicated.” 

“And then what?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“That helps,” I told him. 

“I... I spent the night apparently in a room other than my own.” 

“Whose was it?” 

“The young lady apparently was named Lois Marlow.” 

“Where did you meet her?” 

“She was one of a party of girls who were livening up the convention.” 

“What sort of convention?” 

“Boats. Yachts.” 

“What’s your interest?” 

“T have financed a concern making a Fiberglas boat. It’s rather 
revolutionary in design, a boat driven by an outboard motor. We have 
different lengths, but we specialize in our fifteen footer. 

“You may not know it, Mr. Lam, but this small boating business is 
sweeping the country. I invested some money in this company a year and a 
half ago, and the thing has met with an instantaneous reception from the 
public and—well, those things are terribly hot right now.” 

“So, as manager of the company, you went to the convention?” 

“As president of the company.” 

“Pardon me.” 

“It’s quite all right.” He cracked his knuckles again. Bertha winced. 
“Stop it!” 

“Now,” I prompted, “Lois was there as a sort of a party girl?” 

“In a nice way.... There were half a dozen young women. I don’t 
know exactly where they came from... . You see, this was after the 
convention meeting. We all went up to a suite of rooms. This suite was 
rented by one of the manufacturers of outboard motors. He showed us some 
motion pictures of the performance of his motor under actual conditions. 
It’s anew motor, and of course he was trying to take business from the 
standard manufacturers.” 


“What’s the name of the motor?” 

“The Jensen Thrustmore. Carl Jensen is president of the outfit. He’s 
quite a go-getter. He’s really turning out a powerful motor. He had some 
pictures of water skiing, boat racing, etc., and, of course, there were lots of 
bathing beauties draped all over the scenery. These girls were present. I 
think some of them were the girls we had seen in bathing suits in the motion 
pictures, and some of them were just—well, friendly.” 

“Sort of cheering the customers up?” I asked.“Exactly.” 

“And you got attached to Lois Marlow?” 

“She filled my glass several times. We were drinking a fruit punch that 
seemed rather innocuous.” 

“No champagne?” 

“That came later, yes.” 

“You had some?” 

“Yes.” 

“Lois filled the glass?” 

“Yes.” 

“How many times?” 

“Pm sorry to say I can’t remember, Mr. Lam. She was very attentive, 
very active.” 

“All right. What seems to be the beef?” 

“This,” he said. He reached in his inside pocket, took out an envelope 
and handed it to me. The envelope was postmarked San Francisco, and was 
addressed to Barclay Fisher, President, Fisher Investment Company, 
complete with street address and zone number. 

“Want me to read this letter?” I asked. 

Fisher nodded. 

I took out the letter. It was a brief, typewritten note and said: Sir: Men 
of your type are responsible for more heartbreak, for more delinquency and 
more deterioration of character than any other factor in our civilization 
today. 

Lois Marlow would be a sober, industrious worker if it weren’t for 
men of your type. She has a natural craving for excitement. She is a friendly 
girl. She wants company and companionship. You men get her intoxicated 
so that she has a warped appraisal of moral values and then go on your way, 
smug with the feeling that you have turned out to be a devil with the 


women. You have no real interest. All you care about is the good time of the 
moment. I presume you are married. I certainly intend to find out. 

You are going to hear from me again. 

George Cadott I handed the letter to Bertha. 

“T’ve seen it,” she said, making a gesture of refusal. Barclay Fisher 
said, “It’s terrible, simply terrible. I could never explain to Minerva.” 

“Minerva’s your wife?” I asked. 

He nodded mournfully. “This thing has me all broken up, Lam.” 

“Who is this George Cadott?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve never heard of him in my life.” 

“All right,” I said. “You were friendly with Lois. How friendly?” 

“T tell you I don’t know. I was intoxicated. I passed out.” 

“You were in her room?” 

“I was in Some woman’s apartment, probably hers.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“The last I can remember is when I began to get terribly thirsty. My 
throat was burning and the champagne cooled my throat. Then there were 
soft hands stroking my forehead and then darkness. I believe there was an 
interval of nausea. Then I wakened and it was morning. I was in an 
apartment, sleeping on the couch. My outer clothing had been removed and 
there was a blanket over me. The adjoining room was a bedroom. The door 
was open.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T got up and looked around. I had a terrific throbbing headache. I 
looked in the other room. I wanted a drink of water. I saw a woman lying in 
bed.” 

“This Lois Marlow?” 

“I don’t know. All I know is she had blond hair. Her back was turned 
and ... I didn’t want to disturb her.” 

“What did you do?” 

“My clothes were on a chair. I got into my clothes and left the 
apartment. I found myself in surroundings that were entirely strange. I had 
to explore around the corridor until I found the elevator. I remember I was 
on the third floor. I went down to the street and looked around for a taxi, 
and couldn’t find any. I presume I must have been a sight. I walked over to 
a main street and fortunately a taxi came along. There was no need to flag 


him down. The driver took one look at me and stopped. I gave him the 
name of my hotel, and he took me there.” 

“Anybody see you leaving this apartment?” I asked. “Unfortunately, 
yes.” 

“Who was it?” 

“I don’t know. A man was coming down the corridor and ... well, I 
guess he must have been acquainted with the woman in the apartment. He 
stopped short when he saw me open the apartment door and come out.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Nothing.” 

“How old?” 

“Perhaps thirty-two, somewhere around there. I didn’t notice him 
much at the time.” 

“How big?” 

“Medium-sized.” I said, “You must have given Lois Marlow a card, 
one of your business cards.” 

“I don’t know. What makes you think I did?” 

“This address,” I said. “He must have taken your name from the card, 
and then written you this letter. When did you get it?” 

“Yesterday afternoon.” 

“When was this convention?” 

“Two weeks ago.” 

“All right,” I said. “He evidently got the card you left with Lois 
Marlow. He saw you come out of the apartment. He’s known who you were 
for ten days. Why did he wait?” 

“T don’t know,” Fisher said. 

“I know,” I told him. “He was looking you up. He was finding out just 
how well fixed you are financially. They’re getting ready to put the bite on 
you and they want to know just how big a bite they can take.” 

“They?” he asked. 

“Sure,” I said. “He and Lois are working together.” 

“Oh, no! I’m certain they’re not! Lois is a very nice girl, and— Well, 
that’s one of the reasons I feel so much like a heel about the entire thing, 
Mr. Lam.” 

“What is?” 

“T am satisfied that Lois was genuinely fond of me. I— She was 


attracted. A man can tell when a woman is attracted to him. And I didn‘ tell 
her I was married.” 

“Did you tell her you weren’t married?” 

“I...” He squirmed and twisted in the chair, then finally blurted, “I tell 
you, Mr. Lam, I can’t remember all that happened.” I said, “All right. There 
are two things you can do. You can either pay up or you can fight. If you 
pay up, there’ll be a period after they put the first bite on you before they 
put on the second bite. After that, they’ ll keep putting the screws on you as 
long as you’re frightened. If you fight, you’re taking a chance that the 
whole thing may come out in the open. What do you want to do?” 

“I don’t want to do either, Mr. Lam. I don’t want to pay, and I don’t 
want to— Oh, I wish I had never seen San Francisco! I ... I don’t know 
what made me become intoxicated. I—” 

“Forget it!” I told him. “That’s done! You can’t undo it. Now then, 
you’re married. Tell me about your wife.” 

“Minerva is probably the most wonderful woman in c world.” 

“Broad-minded? Understanding?” I asked. 

“A wonderful woman!” 

“Okay,” I said. “Go home and tell your wife the whole story. Tell her 
that the only thing that happened is that you let some babe who was on the 
make get you plas tered with champagne, and now you find out it’s a 
blackmail racket. That way you save five hundred bucks.” Bertha Cool 
glared at me. 

Barclay Fisher fidgeted. 

“All right,” I said impatiently. “What is it now?” 

“You don’t understand Minerva,” he said. “Minerva is wonderful! 
She’s understanding. She’s sympathetic. She’s the best woman in the world. 
Everyone knows that. But she could never, never, never understand infidel- 
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ity. 

“There wasn’t any infidelity,” I said. 

He remained quiet. 

“Was there?” I asked. 

“Since I don’t know all that happened, my assurance would probably 
be far from convincing. I take it, Mr. Lam, you are unmarried?” 

“That’s right.” 

“T thought so.” 


“What would your wife do if she found out about it?” 

“She ... she’d leave me and take the child.” 

“How old’s the child?” I asked. 

“Eighteen months.” 

“How long have you been married?” 

“Just a little over a year.” 

“Whoa! Back up,” I said. “Are you getting your dates mixed, or is my 
calendar wrong?” 

“No, no,” he said. “It’s a long story. You see, the child is the child of 
Minerva’s half-sister. Minerva took it to raise. That’s one of the things that 
is so wonderful about Minerva. She’s always doing things to help people. 
Her half-sister’s husband died before the baby was born Then shortly after 
the baby was born, the half-sister knew she didn’t have long to live. She 
wrote Minerva. Minerva did everything. Then, when the half-sister died, 
Minerva went back to Arizona, buried her, and brought the child back with 
her.” 

“This was before your marriage?” 

“About two months after we were married.” 

“All right,” I said. “Suppose the worst comes to the worst. Suppose 
Minerva sues for divorce. How’s the property? Separate or community?” 

“I... I ...Pd have to see a lawyer. I am investing my wife’s money. 
That is, she pays me a salary and a percentage of the profits, but the money 
came from her half-sister’s estate. 

“Tt seems that the half-sister had some investments and among them 
was some Texas oil property. The wells came in just before the half-sister’s 
death. Minerva turned everything into cash. She realized thirty thousand 
dollars. She turned it over to me for investment. At the time she did so, I 
was overextended financially. Since that time everything has skyrocketed in 
value. My own investments have done well, and Minerva’s money is over 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars now.” 

“After taxes?” 

“Well, no. But it will be on a capital gains basis, most of it. I invested 
in some uranium claims and they proved to be very rich.” 

“How much salary does your wife pay you?” 

“Tt has, of course, gone up as the value of her holdings has increased. I 
now get ten thousand dollars a year and 10 per cent of the profits.” 


“When do you get the 10 per cent?” 

“We haven’t discussed that point. It was simply fixed at 10 per cent of 
the profits; that is, whenever we realizedthe profits. You understand, much 
of this right now is a paper profit.” I said, “Pll have to go to San Francisco. 
Ill try and beat them to the punch. I don’t know what I’m going to get into. 
I may need money. Pll need police co- operation.” 

“No publicity! No publicity!” he said. “Remember, I can’t afford the 
slightest publicity. Not even the faintest breath of scandal. Minerva must 
never know.” I said, “It’s going to cost you money and I guarantee 
nothing.” 

“How much money?” he asked. 

I said, “If I get this thing cleaned up so it isn’t going to bother you any 
more, it’s going to make a big nick in your salary. I may have to buy a little 
co-operation.” 

“That’s quite all right, Mr. Lam. That’s quite all right! I— Don’t you 
think you should both go? In dealing with a woman ... well, Mrs. Cool—” 
Bertha shook her head emphatically, said, “Don’t underestimate Donald. 
He’s pint-size, but he’s brainy and he knows his way around. If anybody 
can get you out of this, he’s the one who can do it. It’s like he told you, it’s 
going to cost money.” 

“I expected that,” Fisher said. 

Bertha looked at me and nodded, all smiles. “Ill make out the receipt, 
Donald. You’d better start getting your plane reservations to San 
Francisco.” 


Chapter 2 


My friend in the Motor Vehicle Department took my long-distance call 
and promised to have the information for me by the time I arrived in San 
Francisco. 

I called him from the airport and learned that Lois Marlow had an 
operator’s license, that she was twenty-seven years old, and that she was 
living at the Wisteria Apartments. 

The Wisteria Apartments was a typical San Francisco apartment house, 
five stories high, with a narrow front, a locked street door with a directory, 
punch buttons, and speaking tubes on the side. 

I found Lois Marlow was in 329, pressed the button, and waited. 

A moment later the buzzer announced that the catch on the street door 
was being thrown back and I was free to come in. 

Apparently Lois was democratic. She didn’t ask for names. You 
pressed her bell, she pressed the door buzzer. 

A fifteen-watt globe furnished inadequate illumination for the inside of 
an elevator which had been recently redecorated with red plush and gilt 
paint. I pressed a button for the third floor. The elevator mechanism slowly 
closed the door, then the cage started rattling upward. 

At the third floor, I disembarked and found 329. I pressed a mother-of- 
pearl button to the right of the door. 

The woman who opened the door was remarkably easy on the eyes and 
knew it. She was blond, with that smooth complexion which is so 
characteristic of women who live;n San Francisco. She had large, direct, 
gray eyes and she stood in the doorway looking me up one side and down 
the other, trying to place me. 

“Do I know you?” she asked with a smile that showed two dimples. 

“You da now,” I told her. 

“T’m afraid you’ve got the wrong apartment, the wrong apartment 
house, the wrong party, and the wrong idea,” she said, but she kept the door 
open and the dimples still showed. 

“May I come in and explain what it’s all about?” I asked. 


“No,” she said, and kept smiling. 

“All right,” I told her. “Pl explain it standing here in the hall. My 
name’s Donald Lam. I’m a friend of Mr. Fisher. Does that mean anything to 
you?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Barclay Fisher?” She shook her head. 

“Do you remember the motorboat convention, outboard motors ... ?” 

“Oh, wait a minute,” she said. “What did you say his name was?” 

“Fisher. Barclay Fisher.” There was a slight reminiscent softening of 
the eyes. 

“And what about Barclay Fisher?” 

“Do you,” I asked, “know a man named George Ca- dott?” 

“Oh, my God!” she said. She stood to one side, held the door open. 
“Come on in. What did you say your name was?” 

“Lam.” 

“What’s your first name?” 

“Donald.” 

“Well, come on in, Donald. Sit down, and get it off your mind. What’s 
it all about?” It was a nice, cozy apartment. There was a living room with a 
davenport, which was evidently where Barclay Fisher had spent at least a 
part of the night, and there was a partially opened door leading to a 
bedroom. A swinging door evidently opened to a kitchenette. The 
apartment was nicely furnished, just a trifle on the side of too much 
decoration. A slight aroma of perfume clung to the place. 

Lois Marlow dropped into a chair and showed an expanse of nylon. 
“Has George been making trouble, Donald?” 

“He’s trying to.” 

“I don’t know what to do with him, unless I chloroform him!” I said, 
“Barclay Fisher is married.” 

“Now, wait a minute,” she said. “Let’s get one thing straight. Is 
Barclay Fisher the redheaded guy who cracks his knuckles?” 

“That’s the one,” I said. 

She laughed a throaty, musical laugh. “Trying to play the big, bad, 
bold wolf was pretty much of a strain on him. He was out of character.” 

“I can imagine,” I said. “What happened?” 

“He started drinking champagne like water on top of some fruit punch. 


The combination didn’t agree with him.” 

“So what happened?” 

“He went to the bathroom.” 

“Then what?” 

“Do you have to know all the details?” 

“Yes.” 

“He upchucked.” 

“Then what?” 

“I put him beddy-bye on the davenport.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“George Cadott wrote him a letter.” 

“He would.” 

“All right,” I told her. “I’m a private detective. Here’s one of my 
cards.” She looked at the card, said, “Who’s B. Cool?” 

“B stands for Bertha,” I said. “Bertha Cool is a very tough, very hard- 
boiled, very deadly dowager, a hundred and sixty-five pounds of bone and 
muscle. She’s as tough and hard as a roll of barbed wire and about the same 
shape. You’d love her.” 

“How delightful!” Lois said. 

“While I probably don’t look it,” I told her, “I can be rather 
disagreeable myself.” She looked me over carefully. “Like hell you can! 
There’s a wistful something about you. Donald, I bet women want to 
mother you and cuddle you. I bet you have to fight them off.” 

“My private life,” I told her, “isn’t one of the things we’re discussing.” 

“Why not? You’re discussing mine.” 

“My friends don’t write letters,” I said. 

She laughed, then she got mad. “I should have choked that guy long 
ago.” I said, “If this is the ordinary type of blackmail, you’re going to be the 
sorriest, sickest individual in San Francisco. You aren’t going to get any 
money. You’re going to get a working over that will surprise you, and you’ll 
probably wind up with a police record.” 

“Don’t be silly. It isn’t blackmail, Donald.” 

“What is it?” 

“Tt’s hard to explain,” she said. “I like George a lot. He’s one of those 
sincere, earnest individuals who may someday set the world afire. If he 


doesn’t set it afire, he’s going to try to make it over. He thinks he’s in love 
with me. He’s thought so for some time.” 

“How do you feel toward him?” 

“At times he bores the hell out of me. At times I’m rather fascinated by 
his line of chatter. He disapproves of me but he loves me.” 

“What does he do?” 

“He thinks.” 

“What does he do for a living?” 

“He has a living. He inherited money. He thinks.” 

“How much money?” 

“Plenty.” 

“How much does he think?” 

“Not too much. Enough.” 

“What’s his excuse for existing?” 

“He’s going to write the great American novel. He’s going to paint. 
He’s going into politics. He’s going to introduce an element of honesty into 
a corrupt world.” 

“Tsn’t he hard to get along with at times?” She shifted her position. The 
eyes and smile indicated an easygoing philosophy of life. “Donald,” she 
said, “all men are hard to get along with at times. You’ve put your cards on 
the table so Ill put my cards on the table. I’ve been around. I like gaiety. I 
like laughter. I like life. And I like variety. Now, I’m getting just a little 
tired of variety. I would like very much to own a millinery store. There’s 
one for sale. George wants to buy it for me. He’ll take my promissory note. 
Now then, Donald, if you and this B. Cool of yours queer that deal for me, 
Pll show you the damnedest hell-cat you ever saw on two feet.” 

“And what does George Cadott want in return for financing the 
millinery store?” I asked. 

“I wouldn’t know,” she said demurely. “He hasn’t told me—yet.” 

“Marriage?” I asked. 

“Heavens, no! Not again.” 

“What do you mean, again?” 

“I’ve been married. It didn’t take.” Her eyes lowered. 

“So what about what George wants?” 

“He wants to exercise the prerogatives of a fiancé. He also wants to 
protect me. I don’t want to be protected. [want that millinery shop. George 


is afraid I have a tendency to be promiscuous.” 

“What’s his definition of promiscuity?” 

“All men have the same definition of promiscuity,” she said. 
“Anything you do with him is quite all right. Anything you might be 
tempted to do with anyone else is being promiscuous.” 

“And would George make trouble for Barclay Fisher?” ‘ “Heavens 
knows what George would do!” 

“Want to give me his address?” 

“No, I don’t want you and George getting within a million miles of 
each other.” I shook my head. “You’re out of luck, Lois. I’m going to see 
the guy.” 

“You haven’t seen him yet?” 

“No.” 

“You’ve been fair with me,” she said. “I’ll call him up. He’s out of the 
picture as of now.” i“Go ahead, if you think it'll do any good.” 

“That won’t stop you?” 

“Nothing’s going to stop me, Lois. I’m a professional. I’m going to see 
the guy. I’m going to talk with him. I’m going to explain the facts of life to 
him. I’m going to tell him that if he makes any pass at Barclay Fisher, or if 
he makes any attempt to notify Barclay’s wife that her husband had an 
amorous interlude in San Francisco at the convention, he’ll find himself in 
hot water.” 

“You’re going to throw a scare into him?” 

“That’s right.” 

“T could go with you that far, provided I was certain that was all.” 

“How did he find out about Barclay?” I asked. 

She said with some feeling, “Three doors down the corridor, in 
Apartment 316, is a man by the name of Dutton. His first name is Horace. 
He’s married to a snoop by the name of Caroline. Caroline is George’s 
cousin. She also inherited money from the same source George did—a 
deceased grandfather. I wish both Horace and Caroline would get 
themselves deported, get smashed up in an automobile accident, or drown. I 
wouldn’t care which.” 

“They keep an eye on you?” 

“Horace Dutton is a friend of George Cadott,” she said. “Horace 
Dutton could be a good egg if he had a chance. He’ll never be anything as 


long as he’s with Caroline. Dutton is a halfway screwball. Caroline gives 
him what passes for affection and a monthly allowance. Horace paints. He’s 
very friendly with George Cadott. Caroline is syrup to my face and vinegar 
behind my back. She’s a narrow-minded, sharp-tongued, meddling 
busybody. She’d turn anyone’s disposition to hydrochloric acid inside of a 
week. 

“Horace Dutton saw Barclay Fisher when he was leaving my 
apartment. Dutton dutifully confided what he had seen to Caroline. Caroline 
yackity-yacked to George. George came over here breathing fire. I’d had a 
man in my apartment all night. I had gone back to being a party girl, a 
convention hanger-on, a strumpet, a woman in scarlet. 

“All right, I told him off. Millinery shop or no millinery shop, I told 
him. I told him I’d live my life the way I damn pleased, that he didn’t own 
me and that I didn’t want to be owned.” 

“And then?” 

“I threw him out.” 

“And then?” 

“He kept snooping around. He found someone who was at the 
convention. He found that I had been trying to entertain this Barclay 
Fisher.” 

“And why had you done that?” I asked. 

“Because,” she said, “Carl Jensen gave me two hundred and fifty 
dollars to be decorative and agreeable. He wished me off on Barclay Fisher 
because Fisher is working some kind of a motorboat deal where Jensen 
thoughthis Thrustmore Motor would find a happy home. He asked me to 
entertain the guy. 

“Personally I wish I’d never seen the two hundred and fifty bucks, or 
Barclay Fisher. For a while I was having a good time. I needed the dough 
and that’s that.” 

“Subsequently you patched things up with George?” I asked. 

“Subsequently I did nothing of the kind. I haven’t seen him since I 
threw him out of the apartment. I’m still playing hard to get.” 

“You have reason to believe he’s coming back?” 

“He’ll be back.” 

“And when he does, he’s going to finance your millinery shop?” 

“Sure he is. But first he’s going to apologize.” 


“Will he apologize if he knows you were paid to entertain customers at 
a convention?” 

“What do you mean, entertain?” 

“You used the word.” 

“T kept his glass full. I built up his ego.” 

“And then?” 

“After a while, when Barclay began to get a little amorous, I switched 
his drinks to champagne, because I would far rather have him upchuck and 
pass out on my davenport than go to Carl Jensen in the moming and say 
that he’d had his face slapped.” 

“You’d have slapped his face?” 

“Have you,” she asked, “ever seen your client?” 

“Yes.” 

“What would you do if you were a woman? Lie in bed and listen to 
him crack his knuckles?” I laughed. 

“Okay,” she said. “You’ve leveled with me. I’ve leveled with you.” 

“Where do I find George Cadott?” 

“Anyplace you think you can find him. Personally, I’m willing to bet 
you won’t. I intend to see that you don’t.” 

“You didn’t know he’d written Barclay Fisher a letter?” 

“Heavens, no!” 

“Are you going to let him know that you know it now?” 

“That depends.” 

“On what?” 

“On a good many things.” 

“Will you,” I asked, “tell him that I’m in town, and that if he makes 
one other move to follow up on that letter, if he writes anything that Mrs. 
Fisher gets hold of, if he writes any more letters to anyone and sends them 
through the mail, he’s going to find himself in so much trouble he never 
will get out?” 

“You make your own threats,” she said. 

“T can’t make them if I can’t see him.” 

“That’s right.” 

“If you’re going to tip him off, why not make them for me?” 

“Because,” she said smiling, “in case you don’t know it, Donald, that’s 
not the best way to get financing for a millinery business. And now, if 


you’ll be a good boy and get the hell out of here, Pll start mending some 
fences and— Well, the ultimate effect of what I’m doing may be to help 
your client.” 

“On my way,” I told her. 

She saw me to the door. 

“Bye, now,” I said. “Be a good girl.” She made a little face. “Save the 
last. Leave that for George. That’s his line. However, for your information, 
I’m going to be very, very careful.” 


Chapter 3 


I got busy on George Cadott. 

Lois had done a good job. 

It wasn’t too difficult to locate George’s apartment. He had left about 
an hour before I arrived. The clerk said he’d phoned to say he’d be away a 
few days and be sure to put his mail in a safe place, not just leave it in the 
key box. His car was a sports job. I had a description of the car and the 
license number. 

If George wanted to be hard to find, I wasn’t going to be able to 
contact him in the usual manner. I could trust Lois for that. 

I got busy on the telephone. I rang up art dealers, artists’ clubs. I rang 
up models. I finally found an art dealer who knew Horace Dutton. He had 
some of button’s paintings on consignment. 

I asked a few questions, said it was the wrong Dutton, and hung up. 
Then I went down to the art dealer’s place and looked around. 

This dealer featured the modernistic, cubist art. In my opinion, it was 
terrible. I found a “painting” that bore the scrawl of Horace Dutton. 

It was entitled “Sun over the Sahara.” The price was fifty-seven 
dollars. It looked like a fried egg that had been broken in transit. The artist 
could have painted it with the seat of his pants. 

I stood off and looked at it. I turned my head to one side. Then I turned 
my head to the other side. I made a circle of my thumb and forefinger. I 
held it in front of my eyes. I brought it closer, then I took it farther back. 

The dealer would have been blind not to have spotted my antics. 

“Like it?” he said, purring up to me. 

“There’s a haunting something about it.” 

“Isn’t there!” 

“You get the effect of glare.” 

“You certainly do.” 

“T am wondering if the frame isn’t a little out of balance?” 

“No, we’ve tried it with other frames. This frame sets it off.” 

“Tt may sound cockeyed to you,” I told him, “but I’d like to see what a 


vivid, purple frame would do for it.” 

“A purple frame! I never heard of it!” 

“Nature,” I said, “gives shadows a purplish tinge. When the eye gets 
tired of sunlight, it conjures up a purple tone as a means of relaxing the 
overstrained optic nerve. That’s why shadows seem so restful on a vivid, 
sunlit day. It’s why you can leave the blazing California sunlight, go into an 
old-time, Spanish-type adobe house and immediately feel rested.” The guy 
didn’t contradict me. Anyone who knew the first rudiments of salesmanship 
wouldn’t have contradicted a potential customer for a Horace Dutton “Sun 
over the Sahara” at fifty-seven dollars. If I had said the moon was made, not 
out of green cheese, but out of Swiss cheese, and the craters were places 
where the holes in the Swiss cheese had been filled in with meteorites, the 
guy would have nodded. 

“You may have something there,” he said vaguely. 

“By George! I think I have,” I told him. “Try holding your thumb and 
forefinger and getting the thing in a circle—the picture I mean.” He tried it. 
“Yes, yes,” he said with cautious enthusiasm. 

“Tt works, doesn’t it?” 

“Tt certainly does,” he agreed. He was afraid to ask what it was that 
worked. 

“A circular purple frame,” I said. “Purple on the perim- eter with a gilt 
strip on the inside.” 

“Circular!” he exclaimed. 

“Certainly,” I said in my most condescending manner. 

“I’m quite certain the artist didn’t approve of the rectangular frame on 
this. The whole motif of the picture is circular, the circular sun, the circular 
halo of bright orange—why, that’s what I’ve been telling you all along. 
That’s why I was making a circle of my thumb and finger. I thought you 
said you understood.” 

“I did, I did,” he said hastily. “I— Well, I was thinking in technical 
terms of the difficulty of getting a wooden circular frame. I see your point, 
of course. The purple around the outside to rest the eye, the gilt rim on the 
inside to carry out the effect of the glare.” 

“Exactly!” I told him. “I want to talk with the artist about this.” 

“Well,” he said dubiously, “of course if you’re going to buy the 
painting, I could—” 


“But certainly!” I interrupted. “You don’t think I’d take up your time, 
make all these suggestions and then bother the artist in a matter of this sort 
if I didn’t intend to buy the painting. I’d buy it just as an investment, if 
nothing else. Someday that artist is going to be famous.” I took out my 
wallet, opened the side containing the expense money, and counted out 
three twenty-dollar bills. 

“Where can I contact the artist?” I asked. 

“T believe I could arrange an appointment for you.” 

“Fine! How long will it take?” 

“Well, of course I’d have to get him, and—” 

“He has a telephone?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why not give him a ring?” I said. “Tell him that a customer wants to 
talk with him about his painting. I’d like very much to have the artist 
supervise the framing. It will be necessary to crop a little in the comers, of 
course, and I’d want to have the artist’s approval before I did that.” 

“But the painting is yours, Mr.... er...” 

“Billings,” I said. “Donald Billings.” 

“The painting is yours. You can do what you want with it.” 

“Not with a work of art,” I said. “A man can buy the right to possess a 
painting, to hold it, to look at it, to hang it in his home, but he certainly has 
no right to deface or destroy it, to cut or crop. I would want the artist’s 
permission.” The dealer said, “I’m quite certain that when I tell Mr. Dutton 
you have paid fifty-seven dollars for his painting “Sun over the Sahara,’ he 
wont care if you put it through the meat chopper.” Suddenly the dealer 
realized he had gone too far. He said, “Ha, ha! That, of course, is a joke, 
you understand. I’ll get Mr. Dutton right away.” The dealer didn’t let me 
hear the conversation. He plunged into a private office, but came out within 
about three minutes, his face all wreathed in smiles. 

“Mr. Horace Dutton,” he said, “lives in Apartment 316 at the Wisteria 
Apartments. He was most interested when I told him your reactions to the 
painting. He would like very much to talk with you. He said he’d be home 
for the next hour and a half.” 

“Fine!” I said with dignity. “Now if you’ll wrap up the painting, 
please, and give me a receipt, Pll be on my way.” 

“We can deliver the painting if—” 


“No, thank you. I’m in a hurry. I want to have the artist look at this 
right away. I may have to leave town.” I got the painting and the receipt. A 
taxi took me to the Wisteria Apartments. I hoped I wouldn’t run into Lois 
Marlow in the elevator or in the corridor. It was a chance I had to take. 

I went to the third floor and pressed the button on 316. The door was 
flung open. The man on the threshold looked at the wrapped package under 
my left arm. 

“Billings?” he asked. 

I nodded my head with dignity. “You’re Dutton?” 

“Pm glad to know you,” he said, “glad to know you.” He pumped my 
right hand up and down. “It’s a real pleasure to meet someone who 
understands art, someone who has positive ideas, original ideas. Come in, 
come in! This is indeed a pleasure. Mr. Billings, this is my wife, Caroline. 
Mr. Billings is the one who bought the painting, dear. Do sit down, Mr. 
Billings. Let me have your hat. Put the painting over here. Now, we have 
gin and Seven-Up, or gin and tonic.” 

“Gin and tonic,” I told him. 

He poured three drinks. 

Dutton was a wiry man with burning eyes and an intense drive about 
him. His motions were jerky. His talk was jerky. His wife was different. She 
was a woman who would get one idea and play that idea through to the end. 
Her husband was like a nervous terrier chasing ground squirrels in a big 
field. He’d dig at one hole for a while, then dash off to dig at another. Not 
Caroline. She’d sit and watch and wait and pounce, and when she pounced, 
she’d have what she wanted. 

She was somewhere around thirty, and had a good figure, but there 
was a grim purpose in her face that kept her from being beautiful. 

She wore a tight-fitting sweater. It curved. 

Dutton gave me the drinks. We touched glasses. 

Dutton said, “I understand you want the frame changed on the 
picture.” I put down my glass, got up and went to the picture. With hands 
that were almost reverent, I removed the paper, propped the picture up on a 
table, stood off and looked at it. I put my thumb and forefinger together in a 
circle, and regarded the picture gravely. 

After a moment, Dutton did the same. 

“The motif of the picture is circular,” I said. “The circular sun, the 


circular orange-yellow aura, the streaks all radiating from the center.” 

“Symbolic of sunlight” Dutton said. 

“Of course,” I told him. “The picture should have a circular frame.” 

“By George, Billings! You’re right!” 

“I wanted your permission,” I said. “I want to cover the smallest 
possible part of the painting, but I want a circular frame.” 

“You’re right! You’re absolutely right!” 

“Tt’s a daring concept,” I told him. “It has originality. It has force. It 
has impact. It has terrific character!” 

“Thank you, thank you,” he said. “It’s a pleasure to talk with someone 
who understands what I’m trying to do in my work. I want to interpret 
nature. It’s the interpretation that counts.” 

“Naturally,” I said. 

“Otherwise,” he went on, “you might as well go out with a camera and 
take colored photographs. I wouldn’t give a hoot for a picture that a person 
could understand just by looking at it. All of the worth-while things in life 
are things you can’t understand. They have to be interpreted. An artist is 
essentially an interpreter.” 

“To the extent he puts his own personality in a picture,” I said, “he has 
really created something. You may not know it, Dutton, but you’re starting 
a new school.” 

“Tam?” 

“You are.” 

“Td like to have you see the thing I’m working on now,” he said. 

“Td love to.” I finished my drink. He opened a closet door, dragged 
out an easel and a painting. He drew back a cloth from the painting. 

It was a strip of canvas with circles of different color and zigzag tracks 
of red and orange darting across the canvas. 

I inspected it carefully. It looked like a bunch of colored balloons a 
vendor would be carrying at a carnival with a violent thunderstorm in the 
background, the bolts of lightning managing somehow to miss the balloons. 

I tried to think of a title. The other painting had been “Sun over the 
Sahara.” I thought this one should be entitled “Thunderstorm over a 
Carnival.” I stepped back to study the effect, then up close to look at the 
brushwork, then turned my head to one side. Then I cocked my head to the 
other side. 


After a moment I nodded. 

Dutton couldn’t wait for me to express an opinion. He said, “The title 
is ‘Inspiration.’ It shows the white-hot flashes of illumination which dart in 
between the circles that represent the various thoughts flitting through a 
man’s mind.” I waited a good five seconds before I said anything. I saw him 
watching me in a fever of suspense. 

Then I said one word. “Terrific!” Dutton’s face broke into smiles. He 
grabbed my hand and pumped it up and down. “By George! Billings, you’re 
a man who can really appreciate art.” I looked at the picture of “Inspiration” 
for another five seconds, then I turned solemnly to Horace Dutton and said, 
“I think I’ve found the man who can do it!” 

“Who can do what?” he asked. 

“Paint the picture that will attract the most attention of any picture 
painted in modern times.” He looked me over and was a little dubious. 

“What’s the picture?” he asked at length. 

“Conflict,” I told him. 

His eyes narrowed. 

“The trouble with the world today is conflict. Nations are in conflict 
with other nations. Individuals are in conflict with other individuals. Ideas 
are in conflict with other ideas. Ideologies come in conflict with other 
ideologies.” 

“How would you show it in a painting?” he asked thoughtfully. 

I warmed to the subject. “You know what it sounds like in a gearshift 
automobile when a novice gets hold of a gearshift lever? Take a pickup with 
a compound transmission or an older model car and a man who doesn’t 
understand the double clutch method of shifting gears. He tries to throw the 
gears into mesh, and the teeth of the gears start grinding and crashing.” 
Dutton nodded. 

“Paint that sound,” I said, “and call it ‘Conflict.’ ” He stepped back 
and looked at me. 

“Tt can be done,” I told him. “You paint gears that aren’t meshing. The 
teeth are clashing together. You use colors that clash. You make vivid red 
against green. You do the same thing to the eye that the sound of crashing 
gears does to the ears. You get a painting that rasps the whole nervous 
system into discord and you title it with one word: ‘Conflict!’ “ 

“Good God!” Dutton said in awed admiration. “It can be done!” 


“You can do it,” I told him. “You!” I thought the guy was going to kiss 
me. 

Caroline, her eyes narrowed, said, “Better find out how much Mr. 
Billings expects for the idea, Horace.” I looked at her and elevated my chin. 
“Nothing!” I said. “I am not a painter. I have ideas. In my humble way I 
want to make a contribution to art!” Dutton hugged me. Then he covered 
his painting of “Inspiration,” and hurried it back into the closet. 

“I’m going to get at it, Billings. I’m going to get at it tonight. My God! 
It’s the most terrific thing I’ve ever heard of. I can do it! I can paint conflict 
so it hits the eyes of the beholder with such an impact that it sets his teeth 
on edge. Conflict!’ What a wonderful idea!” 

“Tm a man of limited means,” I said. “I can’t guarantee that I’! buy it, 
but I feel that it will make a sensation. I know something about publicity. I 
think I can call your work to the attention of the critics.” Dutton went over 
and poured more drinks. He really loaded them. We clicked glasses and 
drank. 

After a while I said, “I’d like to see some of your other paintings. I’d 
like to talk with painters whom you have influenced.” 

“T haven’t influenced any.” 

“Oh yes, you have,” I told him. “You’re bound to. Anyone who has 
seen your work and who has an appreciative eye will realize that you have 
something. A force! An impact! A vitality! A virility!” Caroline said 
thoughtfully, “There’s George, Horace.” 

“Who’s George?” I asked. 

“George Cadott,” Caroline said. “He’s my cousin. My first cousin. He 
does some painting, and I know he’s been influenced by Horace.” 

“Yes, I suppose he has,” Horace said somewhat dubiously. 

“And where could I find George Cadott?” I asked. “Well,” Dutton said, 
“George is not available at the moment.” We drank the gin. The gin bottle 
was empty. I went down and bought another from the liquor store on the 
corner. 

Dutton was getting tight. I couldn’t tell about Caroline. She was sitting 
there watching me, playing them close to her chest. 

Dutton went over to the telephone. His voice was a little thick. “Long 
distance,” he said to the operator. “This is Horace Dutton at Lakeview 6- 
9857. I want to talk with George Cadott, person to person. Now, George is 


at the Roadside Motel at Vallejo. I don’t know the number of the unit he’s 
in, but he’s registered there....” 

“Not under his own name, Horace,” Caroline said. 

“Wait a minute. That’s right, that’s right,” he said. “Now, wait a 
minute. What the hell’s the name he—? Hold on a minute, Operator, I’ve 
got to get that name.” 

“He didn’t tell us the name,” Caroline said. 

“Yes, he did. He told it to me. He’s . Chalmers. George Chalmers! 
That’s right, Operator. C-h-a-l-m-a-r-s. No, you get it. PI hold on.” There 
was a wait for a couple of minutes. Dutton reached for his glass and tilted it 
up a couple of times while he was waiting for the call to be completed. 
Then suddenly he put down the glass. His face became animated. 

“Hello, George? Hello, George, old boy, old boy! You know what’s 
happened, George? I’ve sold “Sun over the Sahara,’ and I’ve got the 
damnedest deal on you ever heard of in your life. 

“At last ve found a connoisseur of art who has judgment and 
understanding. He knows what it’s all about, George. Believe you me, he 
knows. He recognizes talent when he sees it. 

“Now, wait a minute, George, old boy. Hang on! I know, I know. You 
didn’t want to be called except on a matter of the greatest emergency, but 
this is an emergency, George. I mean this is a crisis! This is changing my 
whole life. This is the culmination of a career. This is something that’s 
really something! You know what, George, old boy? I’ve got the idea for 
the prize-winning picture of the year! I’ve had the whole thing blueprinted 
for me. All I’ve got to do is to paint it... .God-damnedest idea you ever 
heard of, George, old boy. It’s terrific! It’s a knockout! Gonna paint a guy 
shifting gears. ... Hey! Hello.... Hello!” Dutton jiggled the hook on the 
telephone up and down. 

“Hello, Operator! Operator! Damn it, you’ve cut me off!” There was a 
moment of silence while he listened. Then in a hesitant, unbelieving 
manner, he slid the receiver back into its cradle on the telephone. 

He turned to Caroline and me and said in a voice of intense disgust, 
“What do you know? The sonofabitch hung up.” We finished our drinks. I 
made excuses and staggered to the door, the precious painting under my 
arm. 

Horace Dutton saw me to the elevator. He had to make two passes at 


the button before his thumb hit it. 

The elevator rattled up to a stop. I got the door open. 

Dutton said, “You know sumpin’, Billings?” 

“What?” I asked. 

“I’m gonna start that painting right now. Gonna start it tonight. I’ve 
got a terrific idea for clashing colors... . You know sumpin’ else? You’ve 
given me an idea about unconventional frames. I’ll put this picture in a six- 
sided frame but no two sides will be the same length. Colors that clash! A 
frame with the parts of it all cockeyed. Billings, you’ve given me the 
greatest kick in the pants a guy ever had. You’re one of the rarest things on 
earth—a guy who can inspire genius!” The elevator door closed. 

I found a taxi a block away. I felt as though I might be going to be 
sick. I stopped at the coffee shop in the hotel and had three cups of black 
coffee. I got up to my room, lay down for about ten minutes, then staggered 
to the bathroom. I upchucked and felt better. I rang room service and had 
more coffee sent up. 

I called Barclay Fisher on long distance. 

“How you coming?” Fisher asked. 

“Okay, I think,” I said. “I’m going to get in touch with Cadott. I’ve got 
him located.” 

“Where?” 

“The Roadside Motel in Vallejo. He’s registered under the name of 
George Chalmers, and he’s lying low, but I’m going to get him.” 

“Where are you?” I told him. 

“What are you going to say to him?” he asked, and I could almost hear 
Fisher’s knuckles cracking over the telephone. 

“I’m going to tell him,” I said, trying to preserve a semblance of 
dignity. 

“But what can you tell him?” 

“PI tell him!” 

“Lam,” he asked anxiously, “are you all right?” 

“Sure, I’m all right,” I told him owlishly. “I located Cadott, didn’t I? 
And believe you me, that was a job. I’m just letting you know, just 
reporting progress.” I hung up the telephone and regarded myself in the 
mirror. I wiped my face with a cold towel, and stretched out on the bed. The 
coffee was beginning to take hold. I felt a lot better, but when I closed my 


eyes, things drifted around and around. 

I looked at my wrist watch. It was five o’clock in the afternoon. I 
groped for the telephone. I was feeling a tremendous sense of responsibility 
and urgency. 

I put through a collect call to Bertha Cool. 

Her voice came on the line, mad as a wet hen that I’d called collect. 

I told her where I was, and said, “Bertha, I just want to reassure you.” 

“About what?” she asked. 

“About the item of fifty-seven bucks that will be on the expense 
account.” 

“Fifty-seven smackers in one chunk?” she asked, her voice rasping. 

“Right.” 

“What’s it for? You could have got that broad drunk on gin at a total 
cost of five bucks. Why the champagne?” 

“Tt’s for a painting,” I said. “I bought it. It’s called Sun over the 
Sahara’ and I’m going to put it in a purple frame and—” 

“This is long distance, you drunken idiot,” Bertha screamed at me. 
“Get to the point. What did you call me for, and why did you get drunk? I 
can hardly understand you.” 

“Nobody understands me,” I said. 

Bertha slammed the telephone at her end of the line. 

I jiggled the instrument until I had the hotel operator. 

“Call me at seven o’clock,” I said, hung up and fell back on the bed. 

That would give me two hours’ rest. Two hours during which the black 
coffee could take effect. Then I’d drive over to Vallejo and see George 
Cadott. 


Chapter 4 


Knuckles pounded on the door. I groped my way back to 
consciousness. 

The pounding ceased. I lay on the bed thinking things over. The 
pounding couldn’t have been on the door. It was in my brain somewhere, a 
steady, rhythmic hammering. There was a sense of urgency, compelling me 
to do something, but I couldn’t think what it was. 

Then the pounding on the door started again. This time there could be 
no mistake. It was a heavy-knuckled, desperate pounding, and every knock 
echoed around inside of my skull like a revolver shot in a closed room. 

I groped up to a sitting position. I felt for the light on the night stand 
by the bed, switched it on, got up and went to the door. 

I unlocked the door and opened it. 

Barclay Fisher stood on the threshold. 

“Hello, Fisher,” I said. 

“What the devil’s the matter with you?” he asked. “I’ve been pounding 
on the door and trying to wake you up. Do you always sleep this sound ... ? 
You haven’t even had your clothes off.” 

“Tve been busy,” I told him. 

My tongue felt like the inside of a sheep corral. My throat was raw and 
dry. 

I looked at my wrist watch. It was after three-thirty. “What are you 
doing up here?” I asked Fisher. 

“I couldn’t sleep,” he said. “I took the midnight plane up here.” 

“What did you tell your wife?” I asked. 

“Lam,” he said solemnly, “I lied to Minerva. Do you realize what this 
damnable thing has done to me? It has caused me to lie to Minerva.” 

“That’s too bad,” I said. 

I went over to the telephone, picked up the receiver, and said, “I had a 
call for seven o’clock. Why wasn’t I called?” 

“Just a moment,” the sweet, feminine voice said. 

There was a moment of silence, then the voice said, “Yes, Mr. Lam, 


you have a call for seven o’clock. You weren’t called because it isn’t seven 
o’clock yet. Its three-f orty.” I groaned and said. “All right, give me room 
service.” I got room service and ordered a pitcher of cold tomato juice, a 
bottle of Worcestershire sauce, and a couple of AAlemons. I propped up 
pillows behind me and eased back on the bed. 

“What does Cadott say?” Fisher asked. “Have you been able to cut him 
off at the pockets?” 

“T haven’t seen him,” I said. “I found out where he is. That’s all.” 

“You haven’t seen him?” 

“No.” 

“But you telephoned me before five o’clock that he was in Vallejo, and 


“That’s right.” 

“But why didn’t you see him?” 

“Primarily,” I said, “because I left a call for seven o’clock, and the 
dumb operator thought I meant seven o’clock in the morning.” 

“What do you mean, you left a call for seven o’clock?” I said, “I left a 
call for seven o’clock. I had to have eight or ten drinks with Cadott’s friend 
in order to find out where Cadott was hiding out. I wanted a couple of 
hours’ shut-eye before I went over to Vallejo.” 

“And you overslept?” 

“I overslept.” Fisher cracked his knuckles. His pale, watery eyes 
looked at me reproachfully, and even the sound of his cracking knuckles 
seemed to have an accusing note. “I had hoped everything would be settled 
by this time,” he said. 

“Cadott went into hiding,” I told him. “I had to use heroic methods in 
order to find out where he was.” 

“Why is he in hiding?” 

“Because your friend, Lois Marlow, told him to go crawl in a hole and 
pull the hole in after him.” 

“And why did she tell him that?” I said, “I’m hoping to get the answer 
to that, one of these days, but she certainly wanted him out of the way, and 
she certainly got him out of the way.” Fisher said miserably, “At any 
moment, Lam, Cadott may write Minerva a letter. He may even pick up the 
telephone and put through a call to Minerva. He is dangerous. The whole 
situation is loaded with dynamite. We can’t afford one moment’s delay.” 


“All right,” I said. “What do you want me to do? Ring the guy up at 
four o’clock in the morning and say, “Look here, Cadott, you just can’t 
make trouble for Fisher, because if you do, it’s going to be disastrous?’ 

“You try those tactics,” I went on, “and you’re playing right into 
Cadott’s hand. He knows you’re afraid of him, and he realizes he has 
power. He starts to use that power. He’s a green-eyed fanatic who is out to 
reform the world.” 

“What do we do with him, then?” Fisher asked “How do we keep him 
from going to Minerva? How do we keep him from making more trouble?” 

“There’s an answer to that,” I said, “but I’m not even going to think of 
it until after I’ve had about a quart of tomato juice.” Fisher paced the floor 
and cracked the middle knuckle of his left hand so it sounded like a pistol 
shot. 

“You got a room?” I asked him. 

“No, I just got in.” 

“Get yourself a room,” I told him. 

“I can’t sleep.” 

“T can.” 

“You’ve had plenty of sleep,” he said accusingly. “What’s more,” I 
said, “I’ve bought a painting.” 

“A painting?” 

“That’s right. I bought it with your money. It cost you fifty-seven 
dollars. It’s by Horace Dutton and it is entitled “Sun over the Sahara.’ Do 
you want to look at it?” He regarded me with the expression one reserves 
for people who are completely screwy. 

I went over and took the wrappings off the painting. 

“Good heavens!” he said, falling back. “You say you bought that 
thing?” 

“That’s right,” I told him. “That was my way of getting Cadott’s 
address. I also bought a bottle of gin along with it. Did they load those 
drinks!” A knock sounded on the door. I went over and opened it. 

The clinking of ice in the pitcher was one of the sweetest sounds I had 
ever heard. 

I poured tomato juice into a big glass, dumped in ice, Worcestershire 
sauce and lemon, and started putting out the fire in my throat. 

Fisher was looking at Dutton’s painting with an expression of 


fascinated incredulity. 

“Want some?” I asked Fisher, indicating the tomato juice. 

He shook his head. “I had some coffee before I came up. I don’t want 
anything else... . Lam, I’m worried about this thing.” 

“I gathered you were.” 

“We’re fighting for time.” I nodded. 

“All right,” he said, “You say that blackmail always comes in 
installments. The first payment is only the first installment.” Again I 
nodded. 

“But,” he said, “we could pay the blackmail and gain time.” I poured 
another tomato juice, squeezed in a lemon, put in a good slug of 
Worcestershire sauce, and said, “The trouble is, Fisher, it isn’t blackmail.” 

“What is it?” 

“T’m not sure, but I think it’s a problem for a psychoanalyst.” 

“What do you mean?” I said, “My best guess is that Cadott has done 
something that is bothering him. He doesn’t dare to confess to it, yet he 
can’t get any peace of mind as long as he thinks he’s a sinner. Therefore, he 
has built up a complex which makes him want to publicize the sins of 
everyone else, on the theory that he’ll convince himself he’s no worse than 
anyone else. 

“The psychologists probably have a name for it. I don’t know what it 
is. I’d call it an attempt to make atonement. The guy has become a self- 
righteous crusader.” 

“Well?” Fisher asked. 

“When a man’s conscience begins to bother him to that extent, he’s 
well on the way to confession. I wouldn’t be too surprised if I couldn’t talk 
Cadott into telling me what’s really on his mind, what makes him such a 
self-righteous crusader.” 

“And then you’d be able to hold that over his head?” Fisher asked. 

“T don’t mean anything of the sort,” I said. “I think if Cadott would 
spill whatever it is that’s in the back of his own consciousness, he’d get 
over some of this crusading and be willing to take life more the way he 
finds it. Then he could make Lois happy and quit being a pain in the neck.” 

“You must have some information that I don’t have, Lam.” 

“Why not?” I asked. “You hired me to get it, didn’t you?” 

“You haven’t told me about it.” 


“Figure it out for yourself,” I told him. “Here’s a guy with a holier- 
than-thou attitude who falls in love with a babe who likes laughter, life, 
action, and variety. He has spells of being human, than spells when he 
becomes self-righteous, dour, and has all the disagreeable, fanatical 
qualities of the crusading reformer. 

“He feels that you have inveigled Lois Marlow into an unconventional 
situation, and he writes you a letter that he is going to tear your reputation 
limb from limb. He is going to expose you. He is going to make Lois 
Marlow acknowledge her sins, and you your perfidy. 

“I come up to talk with the guy, and he goes into hiding. Now, how do 
you fit all that together?” 

“I can’t,” he said at length. 

“Neither can I,” I told him, “except on the theory that what he has on 
you is just chicken feed. The guy has become emotionally unstable. If he’s 
written you that sort of a letter, he’s probably made threats to other guys.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“Tt might mean a lot. It depends on what he has on those other guys.” I 
drank more tomato juice. 

“Well,” Fisher said, “I admit that your idea sounds plausible, but I still 
can’t get over feeling that it would be better to pay this man off.” 

“All right,” I said. “Pll go along with you this far: If it’s blackmail, 
you can stall for time until we can find the answer. Personally, I don’t think 
it’s blackmail... . Where’s your bag?” 

“Downstairs. I’ ll get a room, and I’ll see you at ... at eight o’clock. 
We’ll have breakfast and then go to Vallejo.” I shook my head. “You’ll see 
me at seven-thirty,” I said. “We’ll have breakfast, and we leave here at 
eight.” 

“Very well, seven-thirty.” Fisher went out. I took my clothes off, 
climbed into a bathtub of lukewarm water, soaked there for twenty minutes, 
got up, dried off, shaved, looked at my rumpled suit, asked the bell captain 
if I could have it pressed and back in my room by six-forty-five, was 
assured that I could, took the things out of the pockets, sent the suit out to 
be pressed, and finished up the last of the tomato juice. By that time I felt 
waterlogged. 

“Sun over the Sahara” made my optic nerves register a protest and 
brought back disagreeable memories. I turned the picture to the wall, sent 


down and got the newspapers, read for a while, dozed for a bit, and was 
awakened by the strident ringing of the telephone bell at seven o’clock. I 
got hold of the bell captain and was referred to the valet. My suit wasn’t 
ready. The valet explained that he didn’t come on until seven o’clock and 
that it would be impossible to have the suit before seven-thirty. I did a little 
cussing over the telephone and got him to promise to rush it along. I 
extracted a clean shirt and underwear out of my suitcase. I fixed the rest ina 
package of laundry which I sent out when the suit came back at seven- 
twenty. I was down in the coffee shop at seven-thirty. 

Fisher was seated at the counter drinking coffee. 

“Hello,” I said. “You beat me to it.” He looked at me with helpless 
resignation. “I couldn’t sleep,” he said. 

“How long have you been down here?” 

“Tt opened at six-thirty,” he said. “I’ve been here since then.” 

“Breakfast?” He shook his head. “Coffee.” There was a vacant stool 
beside him. I said to the waitress, “Orange juice, stewed prunes, ham and 
eggs, and give this guy the check.” He pushed the empty coffee cup across 
the counter. “A refill,” he said. 

“Better lay off that stuff,” I told him. “It’ll make you jittery after 
you’ve had just so much of it. Try some ham and eggs.” He made a 
grimace. “The thought of food is distasteful to me.” I hurried through 
breakfast. The waitress gave Fisher the check. He put down a two-bit tip. I 
slid my hand into my pocket, brought out a silver dollar, put it down on the 
counter and said, “Since you’ve been pestering her since six-thirty, you 
might as well make it worth while. It’s all on the expense account, anyway.” 
He looked at the silver dollar. “Well, perhaps you’re right.” He picked up 
his twenty-five cents and slid it down in his pants pocket. 

“You bet I’m right,” I told him, and put down another fifty cents. 

The waitress had been standing there looking the situation over. She 
flashed me a quick smile, watched Barclay Fisher as she would have 
watched a man from Mars. He walked out of the door, cracking his 
knuckles. 

“What about transportation?” he asked. 

“T have a rented car,” I said. 

I got the car, and we fought our way against the stream of traffic that 
was pouring into the city from across the bay. Then we hit the freeway and 


had nice going for a while, then got all tangled up in traffic once more. We 
got over to Vallejo, and I found the Roadside Motel without any trouble. 

“Do we ask for him under his assumed name?” Fisher asked. 

“Don’t be silly,” I said. “We don’t ask for anybody under any name. 
The guy’s driving a sports car, and he’s registered under the name of 
Chalmers. We look around.” At that hour of the morning the manager was 
getting caught up with beauty sleep after being up half the night renting 
cabins. Most of the tenants had checked out and were on their way. Ths 
maids were making up the cabins. 

I told Fisher to get his shoulders back and step right along. 

“The first thing you have to learn about being a detective,” I told him, 
“is not to act as if you’re looking for something, because, if you are, people 
are going to wonder what it is and perhaps someone will come along and 
ask you if they can’t help you. Then they’!l remember you afterward and 
maybe do a little talking. 

“The thing to do is to be in a hurry, not too big a hurry, but walk very 
purposefully as though you know exactly where you’re going. Then if you 
don’t find what you want, turn around and walk back in a hurry as though 
you’d forgotten something.” We walked rapidly down the driveway. I 
spotted the sports car in a car port next to Cabin 24. 

“Now what?” Fisher asked. “We’ve got him located. What good does 
that do us?” 

“We talk with the guy,” I said. 

We walked up to the door and I tapped. 

There was no answer. 

I banged on the door a little harder. 

Nothing happened. 

“He may be out at breakfast,” I said. “Come on, let’s go ” We turned 
and walked rapidly down past the office to the restaurant. 

“You know what he looks like?” Fisher asked. 

“T think I can spot the guy,” I told him. “He’s a fanatical crusader, 
intolerant, self-righteous, bigoted. He’ll probably have high cheekbones, 
burning, intense eyes, bushy hair, and a weak mouth. He’ll move with quick 
nervousness, and he’ll be restless.” We went in the restaurant. Fisher had 
another cup of coffee. I had cinnamon toast and a pot of chocolate. 

Slowly, carefully, I sized up everyone in the restaurant. I couldn’t find 


any George Cadott—not unless I was badly fooled as to the guy’s 
appearance from what I knew of his character. 

We walked back down toward Cadott’s cabin. 

“He may have been in the shower,” I said. “We’ll bang again on the 
door.” We walked back to Cabin 24. I knocked loudly. There was no 
answer. I turned the knob and pushed. 

“Here, here! What are you doing?” Fisher asked. “Going to take a 
look,” I said. 

The door slid smoothly back on well-oiled hinges. 

Fisher pulled back. “I don’t want any part of this,” he said. 

“Wait outside, then,” I told him. 

It suited me just as well to have my talk with Cadott in private. I felt I 
could size the guy up to better advantage if Fisher wasn’t cracking his 
knuckles. 

I hardly thought it was possible the guy could be sleeping at this hour 
unless he was drunk, but one never knows. 

It took my eyes a moment to adjust themselves to the dim light in the 
room. I closed the door gently behind me. 

The bed hadn’t been slept in. 

I couldn’t figure it. 

I walked around the bed toward the bathroom and suddenly stopped. A 
pair of shod feet came into my line of vision. They were exceedingly 
eloquent feet. They told their story with inanimate rigidity. 

I stepped around the bed so I could look down on the floor. 

The body was fully clothed, it hadn’t done much bleeding. There was a 
red spot over the chest, and a little crusted red on the faded, thin carpet. 

The face had the unmistakable color of death. It was the face of a man 
with a mop of thick, black hair that had been given a crew cut. The 
cheekbones were high. The eyes were closed. The jaw had caved in, and 
looked weak and insignificant. 

There was no sign of a struggle. Everything was in perfect order. A 
leather key container was half-concealed by the man’s coat. I picked it up, 
put it in my pocket. 

I backed around the bed, took out my handkerchief, polished the inside 
of the doorknob, opened the door, stepped out, and, concealing the 
handkerchief in the palm of my right hand, gently closed the door behind 


me, rubbing the handkerchief over the knob. 

Fisher had walked some fifty feet down the court trying to look as 
though he had never seen me before in his life. 

I walked rapidly, caught up with Fisher, and said, “Come on.” 

“What did he say?” Fisher asked. 

“He isn’t in,” I said. “I have an idea the guy is uptown putting through 
some long-distance telephone calls.” 

“He isn’t in?” 

“I couldn’t see him,” I said. “I just opened the door and stepped inside. 
I didn’t walk around any.” 

“Oh,” Fisher said. “He wasn’t in bed, then?” 

“The bed hasn’t been slept in.” 

“The hell it hasn’t!” 

“That’s right.” 

“But his car’s there, isn’t it?” 

“T think so.” 

“Well, he can’t have walked very far. Hadn’t we better check the 
registration to be sure?” 

“No, I have the license number. It’s his license. I don’t think there’s 
any question but what it’s his car.” 

“Well, what are we going to do?” 

“We’re going back.” 

“I don’t get it,” Fisher said. “We came all the way over here to talk to 
the guy, and now you say we’re going back.” 

“That’s right. We’ve changed our minds.” 

“I don’t see why.’ 

“You don’t have to know everything,” I told him. “As a matter of fact, 
you’ve embarrassed me by coming up here.” 

“T can’t help it. I had to be on the firing line. I want to know what’s 
going on. I can’t stand that horrible suspense of waiting. Tell me, Lam, do 
you suppose the guy has made good his threat and has written Minerva 
already?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“We’ve got to get to him. We’ve got to reach him, Lam. We’ve got to 
stop him.” 

“I think I’ve stopped him,” I said. 


“How?” 

“I went to Lois Marlow and told her who I was and that I was on the 
job.” 

“And you think she told him?” 

“Otherwise why did he dash over here and register under an assumed 
name?” 

“Yes, that’s right,” Fisher conceded. 

“So,” I told him, “I’m driving you back to the Oakland Airport. You’re 
taking the first plane back.” 

“But that isn’t what I want. I want to be with you. I came up here to 
join you.” 

“You’re going back,” I told him. “You’re in the way. You’re hampering 
the work I have to do.” 

“I can’t leave from Oakland. Pll have to go over to the hotel to get my 
bag.” 

“All right,” I told him. “You go to the hotel and get your bag. Then 
you take the first plane south.” Fisher looked at me suspiciously. “You seem 
to have changed a lot of your plans all of a sudden.” 

“That’s right,” I told him. “When you get to know me better, you’ |l 
find that’s a peculiarity I have.” 


Chapter 5 


I didn’t know just how much time I had, but knew that minutes were 
precious. I felt that probably an hour was the outside limit. Then some maid 
would discover Cadott’s body, they’d check the registration certificate on 
the automobile, and police would be swarming all over the place. 

The third key in the key container I’d picked up at the motel worked 
the door of Cadott’s apartment. I went in. 

I don’t know what it is about the male animal living alone that 
contaminates a room, but I’ve noticed it time and time again. An apartment 
occupied solely by a man has a peculiar, strong, musty odor that can only 
partially be accounted for by stale cigarette smoke and ash trays full of 
cigarette butts. 

Cadott’s apartment had this odor. 

I gave it a quick once-over. 

There were books on metaphysics, a book entitled The Wheel of Fate, 
a book entitled The Philosophy of the Far East, another Atonement and 
Karma. 

The desk was locked. I inspected the keys in the key container, and 
didn’t have much trouble. There was only one key the size of the lock on 
the desk drawer. 

I opened the desk. Here everything was in apple-pie order. He had a 
filing drawer containing alphabetical files, another drawer containing 
carbon paper, stationery, envelopes and stamps. A portable typewriter was 
standing open on the desk. 

I pulled out the file marked “F” and, sure enough, found a carbon copy 
of the letter he’d written Fisher. Then I found something that stopped me 
cold. It was the carbon copy of a letter written two days before to Mrs. 

Barclay Fisher at the home address, and was marked “Private, Personal 
and Confidential.” I read the carbon copy carefully. It spilled the beans. 

It said: Dear Mrs. Fisher: Please understand that I am not a busybody. I 
am a man who has dedicated his life to making this a better world in which 
to live. 


Lois Marlow who lives in the Wisteria Apartments in this city is 
essentially a good girl, but she is pleasure-loving, frivolous, and has not as 
yet learned to appreciate the eternal verities. 

I have been working with her trying to make her realize that, as one 
sows, so must he reap. The law of Karma is inflexible. Our accounts are 
balanced in the scales of eternity. 

Five years ago I married Lois. She was a lovable, innocent girl. We 
didn’t get along. She went to Reno and divorced me. 

Since then she has steadily cheapened herself. 

She thinks only of frivolity and gaiety. She is drifting through life with 
a mature body and the soul-mind of an adolescent. 

I think too much of her to allow this to continue. 

The reason I am writing you about her is that your husband spent the 
night with her when he was up here attending a convention. I feel morally 
bound to protect Lois from herself. 

Under ordinary circumstances I would not think of holding him solely 
responsible, but since my investigation shows he has accepted the 
responsibility of being father to an orphaned girl, my sense of justice 
requires that I ask the authorities to investigate his moral fitness to play the 
role he has assumed. 

I can now prove that Carl Jensen, a big manufacturer, deliberately uses 
sex in salesmanship. Young women are paid to sully themselves so that 
Jensen can sell Thrustmore motors. 

I have given this man Jensen one warning. I shall give him no more. 
The man is a moral liability to society. 

Your husband has sinned. He has, moreover, tempted another to sin. 

Let Justice be done. 

Very truly yours, George Cadott I folded the carbon copies of the 
letters and put them in my pocket. I hurriedly glanced at my wrist watch 
and give the desk a quick frisking. I knew that I was taking chances, but 
after all a man has to take chances once in a while, if he is going to do a job 
for a client. 

I found a leather-covered notebook, some six inches by nine and a half. 
I looked at it. It was a diary. I put it in my pocket. I couldn’t find any more 
diaries. 

I left the apartment, making certain I had left no fingerprints. I stopped 


at a luggage store and got a brief case. I put the diary, the carbon copies of 
the letters, and the keys in the brief case. 

I took a taxi to the depot at Third and Townsend, popped the brief case 
in a key locker, put the key to the locker in an envelope, and left the 
envelope in charge of a waitress at the lunch counter, giving her a dollar and 
telling her to hold the envelope until I returned. 

From that point on I was clean. I could be searched as thoroughly as 
anyone wanted but there wasn’t a thing on me. 

I left my rented car parked, took a taxi to the Wisteria Apartments. 

I wanted to see Lois Marlow’s face when she learned what had 
happened. 

I tiptoed quietly past the Dutton apartment, number 316. I could smell 
the aroma of coffee coming through the transom and assumed that the 
Duttons were cooking a late breakfast. 

I pressed the button on 329. 

Lois Marlow said through the door, “Who is it?” 

“Donald Lam,” I said. 

She hesitated a moment, then I heard the sound of a bolt on the other 
side of the door, then a safety chain was loosened and the door opened. 

Lois Marlow was wearing a housecoat, mules, an expression of 
tolerant good nature and apparently nothing else. 

“The demon detective,” she said. “Don’t you give a girl a chance to get 
dressed?” 

“You’re dressed,” I told her. 

“T’m not dressed. I’m covered.” 

“Do I talk here in the corridor for everybody to listen to, or do I come 
in?” 

“There is another alternative.” 

“What?” 

“That you don’t talk at all.” I simply smiled and said, “I wanted to pay 
a bet.” 

“What sort of bet?” 

“You bet me I could not find George Cadott. I bet you I could. Now 
I’m going to go home.” 

“You didn’t find him, did you?” 

“Would I be paying otherwise?” 


“What did we bet?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. “What did we bet?” 

“Come on in,” she invited. “I’m always interested in gentlemen who 
want to pay bets. I have an acquisitive disposition. Just what did you have 
in mind?” 

“I might buy you a drink,” I told her. 

I could see through the open door into the bedroom. The bed was still 
mussed up. She walked over, closed the door, seated herself on the 
davenport, crossed her knees, saw my eyes shift, and said, “That’s a hell of 
a lot of leg, isn’t it, Donald?” She uncrossed her legs, pulled the housecoat 
into place, sat stiffly for a moment, then said, “Oh, to hell with it. I guess 
you’ve seen women’s legs before,” and crossed her legs again. She reached 
for a cigarette, tapped the end, scraped a match into ‘lame, took a deep 
drag, and said, “I suppose you’re one of the eager beaver types and you’ve 
been up for hours.” 

“Not too long.” 

“Want coffee?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Okay, Pll put your name in the pot as soon as I finish this cigarette. I 
want to sit back and relax and take time to figure what it really is that you 
have in mind.” 

“Paying a bet,” I told her. “Remember?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I remember. That was the opening gambit.” 

“Perhaps if I’?d make a reasonable payment on the bet, you’d tell me 
where George Cadott is?” 

“T don’t know. I told him to make himself scarce.” 

“And he made himself scarce?” 

“Didn’t he?” 

“Apparently so. I’m wondering just how it happened you could tell 
him to make himself scarce, and he would act with such complete 
promptitude and with such docile obedience.” 

“I told him a private detective was on his trail.” 

“That bothered him?” 

“That bothered him.” 

“You knew it would?” 

“I thought it might.” 


“Mind telling me why?” 

“Look, Donald, I want to sit back and enjoy my cigarette. I want to 
relax before I start matching wits. Then I want to have some coffee and, if 
you want to be a nice boy, you can scramble some eggs and cook some 
bacon while I’m dressing. Then we could have breakfast and sit and talk.” 

“There are some things I’d like to know,” I told her. “There are lots of 
things you’d like to know. You want to know altogether too much.” 

“Well,” I said, “settle back and finish your cigarette. 

However, I have one question I want to ask before you put on the 
coffee.” She shifted her position slightly, took a deep drag at the cigarette, 
regarded me speculatively, and said, 

“What’s the question?” 

“What started George Cadott on this great crusading venture of his?” 
She smiled and said, “That’s the sixty-four-thousand- dollar question, isn’t 
it?” 

“It seems to be.” She ground out the cigarette, said, “Well, P1 put on 
the coffee.” She got up and went through the door to the kitchenette. I had 
an opportunity to admire the back of her housecoat. It had nice lines. 

I heard the coffeepot being filled with water, then the scrape of metal 
on the stove, and she was back. “I like percolated coffee,” she said. 

“So do I.” 

“I use the fine, ground coffee. Turn it off as soon as it has given about 
fifteen spurts through the percolator. I’m going to put on some clothes. You 
want to watch?” 

“The operation?” 

“Don’t be silly. The coffeepot.” She went into the bedroom, kicked the 
door shut with her heel. It didn’t quite latch, but she didn’t come back to 
close it. I had a brief glimpse of the housecoat coming off, the morning 
sunlight on pink flesh. 

“You watching that coffee, Donald?” she called through the crack in 
the door. 

“Not yet. A watched pot never boils.” She opened the door, standing 
there in her slip. The light, streaming through the bedroom window, made 
an intriguing silhouette. 

“Your slip’s showing,” I said. 

She laughed, looked down at the silhouette and said, 


“Some slips don’t show, Donald.” LI 

“What do you mean by that?” I asked. 

She laughed and said, “That’s one you have to figure out for yourself. 
You’re the detective. I just wanted you to know that some of my slips don’t 
show—at least I hope they don’t. Now, go on out and watch that coffee. 
Bacon and eggs are in the icebox.” I washed my hands in the kitchen sink, 
dried them on a paper towel, found bacon and eggs, and started cooking the 
bacon over a slow fire. I cracked half a dozen eggs into a bowl, tilted the 
frying pan so the grease would drain out of the bacon without bubbling, 
found a tin can in the trash bag, and poured off the surplus bacon grease 
into the can. 

I got the bacon pretty well cooked, brought down three or four paper 
towels, folded them so there was a ridge in the center, and scraped the 
bacon over this ridge so the grease would drain off. 

I put a little cream in with the eggs, beat them up, dumped them in the 
frying pan and started scrambling them. 

They were just beginning to thicken, when the door opened and Lois 
Marlow came to stand by my shoulder. 

“How you coming?” she asked. 

“Okay, if you like ‘em scrambled.” 

“T like ‘em scrambled.” 

“A little paprika?” 

“A little paprika.” 

“Just a faint touch of Worcestershire sauce?” 

“Never tried it.” 

“You’re trying it now,” I told her. “It’s in.” 

“Salt, pepper?” she asked. 

“Uh-huh. Salt. Okay. Just a very, very small dash of pepper because I 
want the paprika flavor to come in.” 

“And the Worcestershire?” 

“And the Worcestershire.” 

“Your bacon’s getting cold.” 

“As soon as I put the eggs on the plate, I put the bacon back in the 
frying pan, give it a pass over a hot burner just long enough to warm it up, 
and put it back on the table.” 

“You must be married, Donald.” 


“No.” 

“How does it happen you take such an interest in cooking?” 

“Is that a sign of matrimony?” 

“Breakfast cooking is. After a guy gets married, he finds out his wife 
wants her beauty sleep in the morning Also he finds she has a headache and 
gets grouchy if she doesn’t have her coffee. That puts hubby in the kitchen, 
and once he’s there he finds he might as well get the bacon going and get 
the eggs in the frying pan.” 

“Makes it nice, doesn’t it?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Yet you don’t think you’d like to teach George to cook?” 

“That depends.” 

“What gave George this complex of his?” 

“Tf I told you, you’d know, wouldn’t you?” 

“Uh-huh.” She watched the eggs being thickened, then dumped on a 
platter. She saw me pick up the paper containing the bacon, upend it into 
the frying pan long enough to reheat it, and then slip it onto the platter. 

She said, “If I’d tell you, it would knock you right off the Christmas 
tree.” 

“It’s hard to knock me out of Christmas trees,” I told her. “What about 
toast?” 

“Pd like some.” 

“There’s an electric toaster there,” I said. “That’s your job.” She 
laughed, got bread out of the breadbox, dropped a couple of slices in the 
toaster, turned on the toaster, watched me speculatively. 

I waited until the toast was finished and she’d buttered it. Then I put 
the platter containing the eggs surrounded by the hot bacon on the little 
kitchenette table. 

We sat down. She poured two cups of coffee. 

I took enough of the eggs to taste them, nibbled at the toast. 

She said, “You don’t act too hungry.” 

“My second or third breakfast, I’ve forgotten which.” 

“T knew you were the worm-catching type.” She drank the coffee, tried 
the eggs, tasted them, took another forkful of eggs, tried a piece of bacon, 
and said, “Hang it, Donald. You’d make some woman a wonderful 
husband!” 


“I’m afraid I wouldn’t,” I said. “I’d get tough. I’d pull the wife out of 
bed, give her a spanking, and tell her to get busy in the kitchen while I 
shaved.” 

“No, you wouldn’t,” she said. “If a girl was awfully nice to you, you’d 
be nice to her.” 

“Perhaps.” She was silent for a moment, sizing me up. “I’ll bet you 
would be a square shooter, at that, Donald.” 

“Want to try me?” 

“T’m thinking of it. Where do we begin?” 

“You might tell me if you were in love with George when you married 
him,” I suggested. 

The coffee cup was halfway to her lips. She lowered it. The cup rattled 
against the saucer. She looked at me. “You do get around,” she said. 

“Were you?” She took a deep breath. “I thought I was.” 

“What happened?” 

“George changed.” 

“All right, what made him change?” She studied me. “Go on,” I said, 
“tell me what made him change.” She regarded me thoughtfully, then said, 
“He murdered his grandfather.” I had a hell of a time trying to keep 
expression out of my face. 

“I knew it would jar you,” she said. 

I said, “Let me get this straight. Caroline Dutton is his cousin?” 

“That’s right.” 

“And she and George both inherited money from the grandfather?” 

“A trust fund. Under the terms of the trust, George got twice as much 
money as Caroline.” 

“But they both benefited by the grandfather’s death?” 

“That’s right.” 

“And you think he was murdered?” 

“Yes.” 

“What about Caroline? Does she know about it?” 

“Would she keep quiet if she did?” I was jarred more than I’d 
expected. I said hastily, “She’s the type that— That is,” I amended, “if she’s 
the type you described, she—” Lois Marlow said, “I’ll be a dirty name!” 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Donald, you little devil, Pl bet you did it!” 


“What are you talking about?” I asked, knowing that I had made my 
big mistake. 

“Caroline and Horace dropped in last night,” she said. “They were 
drunk as hoot owls. They were terribly excited over their good fortune. 
Horace had sold a painting to a man who was a connoisseur of art, and— 
Damn it! Donald, you were the guy.” 

“What guy?” 

“The guy who bought the painting. Don’t stall. There’s something 
about the expression on your face, something about the way you stopped 
when you started talking about Caroline. You didn’t want me to know that 
you’d met her. Donald, if you did that, it’s a dirty, stinking trick. It’s 
downright cruel. Horace is just absolutely walking on clouds. He’s in 
seventh heaven!” I said, “That’s wonderful! A painter can do a lot more 
creative work when he’s enthusiastic. Any artist can work to better 
advantage if he feels the creative work he’s turning out isn’t going to be a 
drug on the market. 

“Now tell me what makes you think George murdered his 
grandfather.” 

“Now, wait a minute!” she told me. “Let’s get this thing straight. If 
you’re the guy, and I think you are, and if Horace finds out you’re a private 
detective who bought one of his paintings so you could find out where 
George was, he’s going to have a letdown that will flatten him out. He’ll 
feel like he’s jumped off a twenty-story building.” 

“Then we hadn’t better tell him, had we, Lois?” 

“We hadn’t for a fact. Would you do anything that mean, Donald?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

“Don’t hand me a line like that. I told you about George. Now come 
clean.” 

“All right,” I told her. “I did it.” 

“And you built up his ego so you could make a contact and find out 
where George was?” 

“That’s right.” 

“I hate you,” she said. “I’m going to keep you here just long enough to 
help with the dishes and then you’re going to get out of this apartment and 
out of my life.” 

“Wait a minute,” I told her. “No harm has been done yet.” 


“What do you mean, no harm has been done?” I said, “I’ve given 
Horace a boost, an inspirational kick in the pants. He’s going to start turning 
out paintings like mad. I’ve suggested a couple of subjects for him.” She 
thought that over, then said, “He told me he had a brand-new idea last night. 
He was pretty swacked, but he was sobering up and was going to get up 
early this morning and go to work.” I said, “If you don’t ever tell him, he’s 
going to be a damned sight better painter than he was before he met me.” 

“But he thinks you’re an art dealer, or a collector, traveling incognito.” 

“Perhaps I am.” 

“And then again, perhaps you aren’t.” 

“Detectives can appreciate art,” I said. 

“Did you talk him into telling you where George was?” 

“Not in so many words.” 

“You conned him into something. Did you get him so enthused he 
called George to tell him the news?” 

“Something like that.” 

“You bastard!” 

“You talk like Bertha Cool,” I said. 

“Does she talk that way?” 

“Yes.” 

“PII bet she’s fond of you in a motherly sort of way, isn’t she?” 

“She isn’t motherly. She hates me.” 

“Phooey!” 

“What about George and his grandfather?” 

“T shouldn’t have said what I did, Donald.” 

“You’ve said it, however. You can’t stop now.” 

“The hell I can’t! I’ve stopped.” Knuckles pounded on the door, hard. 

“Now, who would be trying to bang the door down?” she asked 
petulantly, getting up to go to the door. “Some friend,” I said, “who’s 
impatient.” 

“I don’t have friends who get impatient at this hour in the morning. 
They can save their impatience for later. During the morning I like to have a 
cigarette, coffee, and a darned good breakfast.” She opened the door. 

“T shouldn’t have said what I did, Donald.” A man’s voice said, “Do 
you know a George Cadott?” 

“Hell, no!” she told him, and started to slam the door. 


“Just a minute, sister!” he said. “Take a look at this!” 

“Oh-oh,” she said. 

“What about George Cadott?” he asked. “He gets in my hair.” 

“He’s out of your hair now,” he said. “He’s dead.” 

“What?” she exclaimed. 

“Come on,” he told her. “Move over. I’m coming in. 

What were you doing?” he asked. “Just having breakfast?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“TIl take a cup of coffee,” he said, and pushed his way into the 
kitchenette. 

I finished my coffee with elaborate unconcern. 

“Well, well, well!” he said. “Who’s the boy friend?” 

“Ts it any of your business?” 

“I’m making it my business.” 

“Look,” she said, “is that on the square about George?” The man came 
over to me and said, “Tell me who you are and what you’re doing here.” He 
took a leather folder from his pocket, opened it to disclose a badge. 

I said, “Calm down, Mac. My name’s Donald Lam. 

I’m a private detective from Los Angeles. Here’s my card. Here are 
my credentials.” I tossed them on the table. “What are you doing here?” 

“Trying to get a line on George Cadott.” 

“Why?” 

“I wanted to talk with the guy.” 

“What about?” 

“Tf he’s dead, I don’t want to talk with him about anything.” 

“Look buddy,” he told me, “up here we don’t like private eyes that get 
in the way. We don’t like private eyes from Los Angeles. We don’t like you 
guys, period!” I pushed back my chair. “All right,” I told him, “I don’t give 
a damn what you like and what you don’t like. I’m licensed by the state. 
I’m doing a job. You asked me a question. I gave you an answer. You ask 
me another question and I’m not answering. I don’t go around blabbing the 
affairs of our clients. I tried to cooperate. Now I’ve quit. If you want me to 
get a lawyer, Pll get a lawyer.” 

“Take it easy,” he told me. 

“Do a little backing up yourself,” I told him. 

He said, “You talk too big for the size of your coat.” Lois said, “He 


doesn’t talk too big for the size of his hat.” The officer looked me over, 
said, “How long you been up here, Lam?” I told him. 

“Where are you staying?” I told him. 

“How are you getting around?” 

“T rented a car.” His face lit up with sudden interest. “Well, well, well,” 
he said. “Now let me ask you something else. Does the Roadside Motel at 
Vallejo mean anything to you?” 

“Should it?” 

“Somebody drove a rented car out to the Roadside Motel, and we’d 
like very, very much to find out who it was.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the person who drove that car is probably the one who 
murdered George Cadott.” I held my face expressionless. 

The officer studied me thoughtfully. “Sort of jars you, doesn’t it, 
Lam?” 

“Td hate to think your lack of hospitality would go so far as to frame 
murders on visiting detectives,” I told him. 

“Don’t worry. It doesn’t. As long as you keep your nose clean, you’re 
all right. We’re on the square up here, but we don’t want anyone cutting 
corners. You understand that?” I nodded. 

The door chimes sounded, were silent, sounded again, were silent, then 
sounded the third time. 

Lois Marlow jumped up. “That will be my neighbor,” she said. 

The officer said, “Okay, Pll take a look at the neighbor. I’ll announce 
any news that’s to be announced. Come on, Lam, let’s adjourn to the other 
room where I can keep an eye on you.” 

“You don’t have to keep any eye on me,” I told him. “I know what I’m 
doing, and I’m not going to get out of line—at least where you can catch 
me.” 

“That’s the idea,” he told me. “My name’s Mortimer Evans. We’re 
working with the Vallejo officers on the deal. You play ball with us, and 
we'll play ball with you. You cut corners with us, and—” Lois Marlow 
opened the door. 

Caroline Dutton said, “Lois, I hate to bother you at this hour, but we’re 
clean out of sugar. Horace is frantically painting, and I’ve just poured out 
some hot coffee for him. I wondered if you— Why, Mr. Billings, what are 


you doing here?” 

“PII get it for you right away,” Lois said. 

Evans looked at me, then looked at Caroline Dutton. 

“Billings?” he asked. 

“Why yes,” she said, “Billings. An art dealer, or a collector.... That is, 
I guess he is. He bought one of my husband’s paintings.” Lois Marlow 
came in from the kitchen with a cup of sugar. “He did what?” she asked. 

Evans was reaching from his hip pocket, pulling out that worn leather 
card case, which he opened up showing his badge and his credentials. 

“Come on in,” he said. “Sit down. Tell me about this guy Billings.” 

“We don’t know much about him,” she said. “He bought my husband’s 
painting, “Sun over the Sahara.’ “ 

“And your husband?” 

“Horace Dutton.” Evans turned to Lois Marlow. “Just neighbors?” he 
asked. 

“She’s George Cadott’s cousin,” Lois Marlow said. “Well, well, well,” 
Evans announced. “And you know this man as Billings?” 

“Is there something wrong?” Caroline asked. 

Lois Marlow said, “George is dead, Caroline.” 

“Now, just a minute,” Evans said, whirling swiftly. “I said P’d do the 
talking. Now everybody sit down. Let’s get this thing straight. I’m going to 
ask the questions. I don’t want anybody throwing conversation around.” 
Evans turned to Caroline Dutton. “As I understand it, this man bought a 
painting from your husband. He told you his name was Billings. He gave 
you to understand he was an art collector. Is that right?” She said, “What 
happened to George?” 

“This guy came to your apartment?” 

“Yes... . Can you tell me anything about George? What is it? What 
happened? What... ?” 

“I’m coming to that.” 

“He was murdered,” Lois Marlow said. 

“Damn it! Shut up!” Evans snapped. “I’m doing this.” He turned back 
to Caroline. “Now, while this man was in your apartment, was there any 
conversation about George Cadott?” She shook her head. “I don’t think so.’ 

“What did you talk about?” 

“About my husband’s paintings. He was very much pleased with them. 
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He bought this one, and virtually agreed to buy another one. The point is 
that he really knows his modern art, because he gave my husband some tips 
on his work, and he’s fired him with enthusiasm.” 

“Nothing was said about George Cadott?” She shook her head. 

“Did this man ask your husband to try and get in touch with Cadott?” 

“No, he didn’t. He talked to him about some paintings and about his 
style of painting. My husband did talk with George, but Mr. Billings didn’t 
suggest it.” 

“Now, let’s get this straight,” Evans said. “Your husband called up 
George Cadott last night?” 

“Yes.” 

“And this man was there?” 

“Yes.” 

“Listening?” 

“He didn’t seem to be listening. He was talking with me, but there was 
no reason why he couldn’t have heard what my husband said.” 

“What did your husband say?” 

“He told him about the paintings, and—well, about selling the 
paintings.” 

“Your husband knew where Cadott was?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“How?” 

“George told him where he was going to be.” 

“And where was that?” 

“At the Roadside Motel at Vallejo, registered under the name of 
Chalmers.” Lois Marlow said, “Goosey! This is the private detective that 
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“Shut up!” Evans shouted at her. “TIl lock you in the bathroom if you 
don’t keep quiet.” 

“You have that authority?” I asked him. He looked at me and said, 
“You’re damned right I have, bright eyes. I’m runnin’ this investigation.” 
Caroline said, “You mean that this man, this man Billings, is the detective 
that came up here from Los Angeles, the one that—?” Lois Marlow nodded 
emphatically. 

Caroline turned to me with hatred stamped over her face. 

“You dirty—! You—!” 


“Save it!” Evans said to her. “I can do it better.” He turned to me. 
“Now,” he said, “Pll hear from you.” 

“I thought you wanted to do all the talking.” 

“T did, but I don’t.” 

“As far as I’m concerned, keep on doing it,” I told him. “You’ve 
messed things up nicely so far. You may as well stay with it.” His face got 
red. He strode over to my chair, hauled back his fist. 

I simply sat there. 

“So,” he said, glaring down at me, “you knew where Cadott was all the 
time?” 

“So did Lois Marlow,” I said. “So did Horace Dutton. So did Caroline 
Dutton.” Caroline said to Evans, “You started to hit him. Go on and sock 
him! It’s all right with me.” 

“He didn’t start to hit me, Caroline,” I said. “It was an act they put on 
when they think it’ll get them what they want.” 

“Oh, yeah!” Evans said, swinging back toward me. “I could—” He 
stopped. 

“Uh-uh!” I said. “I’m going to my hotel.” 

“That’s what you think,” Evans told me. 

“That’s what I’m thinking,” I said. “Of course, you have the right to 
take me into custody if you want to, and I have the right to sue you for false 
arrest.” 

“I don’t like your attitude.” 

“I don’t like yours, although you’re doing a job the best you can. For 
your information, you’d get further with me by using the co-operative 
technique instead of the brow-beating tactics, but I suppose you have your 
own style.” 

“That’s right. I’m rough and I’m tough. The next time I talk to you, 
Lam, there won’t be witnesses present.” 

“Okay,” I told him. “Pll be seeing you.” I walked out leaving 
Mortimer Evans there with the two women. 

I stopped by the Dutton apartment and pressed the buzzer. I kept 
looking over my shoulder to see if anyone came out of the Marlow 
apartment. 

No one did. 

At the second ring, Horace Dutton jerked the door open. His face was 


angry. “Damn it!” he said. “I’m busy ... ! Oh, hello, Billings!” He let out 
the last in the tone of voice a kid saves for Santa Claus. 

I let him pump my hand up and down, let him put his arm around my 
shoulder. 

“Come on in. Come on in,” he said. “I’m painting on it.” 

“On what?” 

“On ‘Conflict.’ It’s going to be a wow! A humdinger! A bull’s-eye!” 
“That’s fine!” I told him. “For your information, my name isn’t 
Billings. ’m Donald Lam. I’m the private detective who was looking for 
George Cadott. He was hiding from me. I cultivated you in order to get a 
line on George. Now it seems George has been murdered.” His hands went 

limp. His arm came off my shoulder. He stared at me openmouthed. 

“And for your information,” I said, “I just want to tell you to keep on 
painting “Conflict.’ I think it’ll be terrific! As far as this modern art is 
concerned, I haven’t the faintest bit of use for it. 

“But there’s going to be a big stink over George’s murder. Newspaper 
photographers will be out here, looking for new angles. If they find you 
painting on one of those botches of color, you’ ll get a lot of free publicity 
and then someone might buy it. Barnum said there was one born every 
minute. Some of ‘em have money. 

“Good-by.” I walked off and left him standing speechless in the 
doorway. 


Chapter 6 


I stopped at the first hotel I encountered that had a telephone booth, 
closed the door tightly on the booth, dialed long distance, and called Bertha 
Cool collect. 

I heard Bertha’s voice at the other end of the line. 

“Tell him to pay for it! He’s got all the expense money. What the hell 
does he mean calling collect? All right. I’ll take the call. Yes, I said Pd 
accept the charges! Yes, this is Bertha Cool. Hello! Hello! Hello!” I said, 
“Hello, Bertha, this is Donald.” 

“I know who it is,” she said. “What the hell’s the idea calling collect? 
You’ve got expense money. Put it on your hotel bill, and then we have 
something to show for it. Otherwise this call is billed at the end of the 
month, and I have to make out a—” 

“Forget it,” I told her. “We’re in a jam.” Bertha suddenly quit 
squawking. There was tense silence at the other end of the line. 

“You there?” I asked. 

“Of course I’m here. What’s the jam?” 

“Now listen, Bertha. Get this straight. We can’t afford to fall down on 
it.” 

“All right, what is it?” I said, “I’ve blundered into something head on. 
George Cadott has already written Minerva Fisher telling her about her 
husband, about the convention, and about Lois Marlow. That letter’s in the 
mail.” 

“Fry me an oyster!” Bertha said. “Couldn’t you head the guy off?” 

“Wait a minute,” I told her. “That’s only half of it. George Cadott was 
murdered last night.” 

“What the hell!” Bertha said. 

“Furthermore,” I told her, “our client Barclay Fisher made the mistake 
of coming up here on a plane last night with the idea that he was going to 
see George Cadott and offer a pay-off despite my advice to the contrary. I 
sent him back. However, he was up here. He showed. He registered in a 
hotel. I’m hoping that by the time the autopsy surgeons get done 


establishing a time of death, Fisher will have a complete alibi.” 

“Sure, sure,” Bertha said. “If he can show he was on a plane, that let’s 
him out.” 

“But,” I told her, “I wasn’t on a plane.” 

“What do you mean?” I said, “I’m mixed up in it.” 

“Oh-oh,” Bertha said. 

“Now then,” I told her, “you get hold of Barclay Fisher. The letter to 
Minerva was dated two days ago. Whether it was sent at that time or not I 
don’t know. You tell him to stick around the house and watch all mail. Tell 
him if there’s a letter with a typewritten address and a San Francisco 
postmark, addressed to Minerva Fisher, he’s to grab that letter and ditch it, 
if he values his domestic happiness.” 

“I get you,” Bertha said. 

“That letter should be in today,” I told her, “unless, of course, it came 
yesterday. This is Wednesday. It was dated Monday.” 

“All right. PII sure as hell get him. Now then, Donald, how deep are 
you in it?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “I don’t think I’m in very deep, except that I cut 
a comer.” 

“What kind of a corner?” 

“A sharp corner.” 

“You would.” 

“I don’t think anyone can prove anything—vyet.” 

“Well, cover your trail!” Bertha told me. 

“T’m covering right now. But there’s just a chance I may be out of 
circulation for a while. Keep sticking around,” I told her. “Be where I can 
get you on the telephone. I may need you.” 

“If you need me, I’ Il be available,” she said. 

I hung up, went to the hotel, and picked up my key to the room. 

“Do you have a Mr. Barclay Fisher in the hotel?” I asked the clerk. 

“He checked out nearly two hours ago.” 

“But he was registered here?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“You don’t know what time he got in, do you?” 

“T can look it up for you, if you have some reason for wishing to 
know.” I showed him one of my cards. 


“T trust,” the clerk said, “this is nothing that will involve the hotel.” 

“Not in the least,” I told him. “It’s no domestic stuff or anything of that 
sort. I just wanted to know.” He said, “Just a minute.” He looked in the 
records and said, “He registered at ten-fifty.” 

“Hey, wait a minute!” I said. “Ten-fifty last night?” 

“That’s right.” 

“He couldn’t have,” I said. “He was on an airplane that didn’t leave—” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Lam, our records are very accurate and the time is put 
on the card by an automatic stamp which is connected with a clock. The 
time is ten-fifty... . Well, wait a minute, about ten-fifty-one, I guess.” 

“Thank you,” I said. “I probably had my figures mixed.” 

“Now, there’s nothing that will involve us in any way?” the clerk asked 
anxiously. “No question of anything— I mean, there isn’t any irregularity 
... ? His registration showed that he was alone.” 

“That’s right,” I said. “What room was he in?” 

“428.” I said, “I must have misunderstood the time schedule I had. 
Thanks a lot.” I went up to my room on the fifth floor, walked down to the 
fourth floor, and found the maid making up 412. “How’re you coming?” I 
asked. 

She looked at me, sensed a tip, and gave me a bright smile. 

“Fine! I’m just about finished here.” 

“Want to make five dollars?” I asked. 

“That depends,” she said, eying me with careful and very personal 
appraisal. 

“Come on down with me and make up 428,” I said. “I’m expecting 
some people in and I’d like to have the place in order.” 

“Oh,” she said, “that’s easy. Just a second. Pll be done here.” I stood in 
the doorway and she gave the room a few finishing touches, then wheeled 
her wagon down to 428. She opened it with her passkey and went in. I went 
in with her and looked around the place. There was a luggage tag in the 
wastebasket. It was on United Airlines, Flight 461. 

I pulled my timetable out of my pocket, and looked up that flight 
number. It was an air-coach flight, leaving Los Angeles at seven o’clock in 
the evening and arriving in San Francisco at 9:00 P.M. 

While the maid was cleaning up the bathroom, I went through all the 
drawers, looked around the place with a fine-tooth comb. That baggage 


check was the only thing Fisher had left behind. 

I looked up the address of the Jensen Thrustmore Company, went to 
the telephone booth and got them on the phone. 

A very dulcet, feminine voice answered and said, “Jensen Thrustmore 
Motors” with such sexy charm that it made me feel like ordering a dozen, 
just on general principles. 

I told her I wanted to speak with Carl Jensen, so she said she would 
connect me with his secretary. 

Jensen’s secretary also had a seductive voice. I began to wonder if 
some of these voices might belong to babes who helped out at convention 
time. 

“I’m Donald Lam,” I said. “I want to see Mr. Jensen about a matter of 
some urgency and which may be important to him.” 

“Do you have an appointment with Mr. Jensen?” she asked. 

“You know I haven’t, sister,” I said, “or you wouldn’t be asking the 
question.” Her laugh was throaty. She said, “Well, if you know anything 
about the operations out here, you’ ll know I’m supposed to find out who 
you are and what you want. I’m also supposed to do it in a tactful manner.” 

“Go ahead and be tactful,” I told her. 

Again she laughed and said, “Come on. Give.” I said, “I’m a private 
detective from Los Angeles.” 

“A detective?” 

“That’s right.” Her voice became cool and cautious. “And what do you 
want to see Mr. Jensen about?” 

“About something that happened at the convention.” “I’m terribly 
sorry, Mr. Lam, but Mr. Jensen left forluncheon a few minutes ago, and 
doesn’t expect to be back during the afternoon. If you can tell me what it is 
you want to know—?” 

“And,” I said, “I want to ask him in particular about a letter he 
received from a character named George Cadott, and to discuss with him 
what’s going to happen when the police find out about that letter.” 

“What did you say the man’s name was?” 

“Cadott,” I said. “C-a-d-o-t-t.” She said, “Just a minute. Pll see if I can 
find a number where I can reach Mr. Jensen.” There was silence for a few 
moments, then I caught the tail end of a whispered sentence. A moment 
later a man’s voice came on the line and said, “This is Carl Jensen 


speaking.” 

“Oh, how are you, Mr. Jensen? I understood you had left for lunch.” 

“They caught me at the elevator. What’s this about a letter George 
Cadott is supposed to have written me?” 

“A letter,” I said, “telling you about how you were exploiting young 
girls and trying to use sin and seduction to make sales.” 

“Say, what the hell are you talking about?” 

“George Cadott.” 

“I don’t know any George Cadott, and I don’t know what you’re 
talking about.” I said, “If you can see me before you go to lunch, I can give 
you some information that may be of help when the police start asking 
questions.” 

“Where are you now?” I gave him the name of the hotel. 

He hesitated a moment, then said, “What did you say your name was?” 

“Donald Lam.” 

“Jump in a cab, Lam, and come on out here. I don’t know what you’re 
talking about, but when a man tries to give me a run-around like this on the 
telephone, I want to look him in the eyes and size him up.” 

“Coming right out,” I told him. 

I left the hotel, got a cab, and fifteen minutes later was in Carl Jensen’s 
offices. 

The girl at the secretarial desk was one of those beau-, tiful blondes 
with eyes that are a deep violet. She had me spotted the minute I opened the 
door. 

“Mr. Lam?” she asked. 

I nodded. 

“Was I tactful?” 

“Very.” .” 

“Mr. Jensen is waiting. Just go right on in.” I opened the door marked 
“Carl Jensen.” He was around forty with an athletic figure, brown, wavy 
hair, cold, steel-blue eyes, and lightning-fast reactions. 

He bounced up out of the chair as I opened the door, shot out his hand 
and all but crushed mine in a quick grip. He looked down at me and said, 
“You don’t look like a detective.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Why the thanks?” 


“T try not to.” 

“Not to what?” 

“Not to look like a detective.” 

“Why?” 

“Tt helps.” 

“T always pictured you fellows as being tall and solid, heavy in the 
feet, the sort of gimlet eye that puts the other fellow on the defensive.” 

“You’ve seen too many movies,” I told him. 

“I probably have at that,” he admitted, laughing. “Sit down. What do 
you know?” 

“I know a little something about George Cadott,” I said, seating 
myself. 

“Look, Lam, let’s not misunderstand each other. I don’t know any 
George Cadott. Now, you said you wanted to see me about something that 
happened at the last motorboat convention.” 

“Lois Marlow,” I told him. 

“What about Lois Marlow?” 

“Do you know her?” 

“Now,” he said, “you’re asking questions.” 

“Clients pay me to do that.” 

“What do you want to know about Lois Marlow?” I said, “I know all 
about Lois Marlow. I know about her getting Barclay Fisher intoxicated. I 
know about George Cadott writing you a letter, threatening to make trouble. 
I thought we might put cards on the table.” 

“Any reason why I should?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“What?” I said, “George Cadott made himself obnoxious to a good 
many people.” 

“Lots of persons are obnoxious to a good many people,” he told me. 
“In addition to which, I have never had the pleasure of meeting George 
Cadott.” 

“George Cadott,” I said, “had the idea that it was incumbent upon him 
to reform the world. He was going to take sin and seduction out of sex, and 
sex out of salesmanship.” 

“Quite a job for any one man,” Jensen commented, his eyes searching 
my face. 


“So,” I went on, “he wrote you a letter telling you he was going to hold 
you strictly accountable for consequences, that you were an evil influence 
in the life of his wife, and—” 

“His wife!” Jensen shouted, jumping up out of the chair. 

“Sure,” I said. “They were divorced, but he was carrying the torch for 
her and—” 

“Good heavens! I didn’t know he was her ex-husband!” 

“That’s better,” I said. “Now, if you’d like to put your cards on the 
table, I can tell you something that may be to your advantage.” 

“What?” 

“Somebody shadowed George Cadott out to a motel in Vallejo, entered 
the motel and removed George Cadott from the scene.” 

“You mean permanently?” 

“Effectively and permanently.” 

“He was ... waS—” 

“Go on,” I said, “why hesitate about it?” 

“Murdered?” he blurted. 

“That’s right.” For a second he had been flustered, but then he re-4 
gained his poise and sat there thinking, his steely blue eyes looking at the 
blotter on his desk. You could feel his mind going around like a pinwheel. 

“This is supposed to help me?” he asked after a little while. 

“Tt will help you.” 

“How?” 

“You can get your story concocted, so that when the police call on you, 
it won’t look so bad in print.” 

“Suppose Cadott didn’t write me any letter?” I said, “The guy used a 
typewriter. It would be very embarrassing if you should be positive he 
hadn’t written you, and then police should find the carbon copy of the letter 
in his files.” 

“And why are you out here?” 

“T want information.” 

“What sort of information?” 

“About what steps you took to counter the threat in Cadott’s letter.” 

“What sort of steps?” 

“Detective agency, police, lawyer, whatever you did to protect 
yourself. You’re not the sort to sit around and wait for the other guy to get 


set. You’d beat him to the punch.” Abruptly, Jensen raised his cold, blue 
eyes and said, “You’re talking. Give me the detail. What do you know about 
the killing?” 

“First,” I said, “you can tell me what you know about Lois Marlow.” 
He didn’t even hesitate. He said, “I’ve known Lois for three or four years, 
right after her marriage went by the boards. But I didn’t know she had been 
married to Cadott. Cadott is a nut. I have never met him personally. He has 
written me twice. I had the guy classed as a crazy crank. I tossed his letters 
into the wastebasket. 

“For two years, Lois Marlow has been doing work for me during the 
conventions. I had some water-ski demonstrations and she rode both on the 
skis and in the motorboat. 

“Then at the sales meetings after the conventions, she was one of the 
hostesses who made the guests comfortable. They helped serve drinks while 
I showed motion pictures. We hold these meetings in private suites. I rent 
those suites in the convention hotel. That’s all there was to it. Now tell me 
about the circumstances surrounding Cadott’s death.” I said, “He was found 
dead in Cabin 24 of the Roadside Motel at Vallejo. He had registered as 
George Chalmers. He’d gone out there early in the afternoon. There wasn’t 
anything particular to do out there except play solitaire, go to bed or write 
letters. It would be interesting to know whether he had written letters.” 

“Wouldn’t it?” Jensen said thoughtfully. 

He thought things over, then said, “Look, Lam, where do you stand in 
this?” I said, “I’m representing a client. I can’t tell you his name. I can tell 
you that he also received a letter. This letter made threats.” 

“All Cadott’s letters had threats,” Jensen said. “Look here, Lam, you 
have put cards on the table with me. I’m going to put them on the table with 
you. I’m a promoter. 

I’m no inventor. I picked up the patents on the Thrust-more motor and 
I can tell you it’s plenty revolutionary. I don’t know how much you know 
about outboard motors, but we’re making an outboard motor with a 
variable- pitch propeller, and we’ve got it down to a price that’s 
competitive. 

“You can figure what that does and what it means. Those propellers get 
to spinning pretty fast, and the difference of just the merest fraction of an 
inch in pitch means a terrific difference in performance. On standard 


models it’s been a job to change props. It takes one kind of prop for high 
speed, driving a lightweight, unloaded boat through water. It takes another 
type of prop to push a heavily loaded boat or to push one with a water skier 
on behind. 

“When you’re on water skis, you want to get up on the surface of the 
water just as fast as you can after you’re ready to start. You can see what it 
would mean to have a variable-pitch propeller that would jerk a skier into 
an upright position the minute the slack came out of the rope. 

“Tve got it. 

“Naturally I have troubles. Some of my competitors would like to buy 
me out. They’d like to buy me out at their own price. In order to soften me 
up, they’ve filed suits and patent litigation and resorted to just about every 
trick they could think of. 

“Tm virtually certain that George Cadott was another trick.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“The way his letters read. Hang it, Lam, you’ve been around. You 
know conventions. You have to hold the buyers’ interest. A charming young 
woman is the best way ever devised for holding customer interest. I pay 
these hostesses to entertain prospective customers. They see the glasses are 
kept filled, cater to the guy’s ego, stand for a reasonable amount of pawing, 
and see that the customer gets all the dope on the Thrustmore motor.” 

“And afterward?” 

“What they do afterward is their own business. I can’t be responsible 
for everyone in the world. I’m simply telling you what I employ them to 
do.” 

“George Cadott’s murder,” I said, “may complicate the situation 
somewhat.” 

“It may complicate it a lot. Are you sure he had been married to Lois 
Marlow?” 

“That’s right. Where were you last night?” 

“What time?” 

“T haven’t found out yet.” 

“Pd like to know.” 

“So would I. Do you have an alibi?” 

“What are you talking about? Nobody’s going to suspect me of killing 
the guy.” 


“No?” I asked, with just the right amount of cynicism in my voice. 

“For heaven’s sake, Lam, don’t be a goof! Hell, he was nothing to me. 
I barely remembered the name. I threw the letter in the wastebasket.” 

“Ever talk with him?” 

“Good heavens, no!” 

“How far did the friendship progress between Barclay Fisher and Lois 
Marlow?” 

“T never inquired.” 

“How far had it progressed when you last saw them in public?” 

“He was pouring cold champagne down his gullet. He complained of 
his throat burning.” 

“What was Lois doing?” 

“Keeping his champagne glass full.” 

“Why?” 

“That’s a dodge,” he said. “I don’t like it too well, but in the present 
case I didn’t frown on it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Getting a man drunk so the girl who’s been doing the entertainment 
can slip quietly away while he’s regurgitating.” 

“Did Cadott regurgitate?” 

“Hell, I don’t follow my guests into the bathroom.” I said, “Fisher 
seems to have covered quite a little territory.” 

“Fisher,” he said, “is one of those long, mournful—” Abruptly he 
caught himself. 

“Customers,” I said. 

“Potential customers,” he corrected me, grinning. Jensen went on, 
“Well, I will admit that I received a couple of crackpot letters from Cadott, 
but I can’t remember now what they said, to save my life. I saw what they 
were, crumpled them up, threw them in the wastebasket and tossed the 
envelopes in after them.” I said, “I notice your secretary has an appointment 
book. As I came in, I saw her open this little book. Does she, by any 
chance, keep the names of all the persons who call on you and your 
appointments?” 

“Anything wrong with that?” he asked. 

I said, “In case Cadott called on you yesterday afternoon before he 
went out to Vallejo, you’d better get his name off the book.” 


“What makes you think he called on me?” 

“Tt’s just a hunch.” 

“Well, he didn’t.” 

“T didn’t say he did. I said if he did, you’d better get his name off the 
book.” 

“His name isn’t in the book,” Jensen said. 

“That’s fortunate,” I commented. 

I got to my feet. “Well,” I told him, “I’ve done everything I can do. I 
gave you a tip about the murder.” I held out my hand. 

It was a moment before he took it, then he said, “Just what was your 
idea in coming here, Lam?” 

“T’m getting information,” I told him. 

“You haven’t got any here so far,” he said. 

I grinned at him, said, “So far,” and we shook hands. 

I walked out. 

“Bye now,” the sexy secretary said. 

“Bye,” I told her. 

I walked out of the office, stood in the hall for about seven seconds, 
then turned back and opened the door. 

The secretary wasn’t at her desk. I crossed the office, jerked open the 
door of Jensen’s private office. 

The secretary was bent over the desk. Jensen was rubbing an eraser 
over a line on the page of the appointment book she was holding open on 
his desk. They were so engrossed in what they were doing, they didn’t see 
me. 

“Think that’ll do it?” Jensen asked anxiously. 

She pursed her lips, cocked her head to one side. “It will, if I write 
another name over the top of it,” she said. “Otherwise it looks a little 
mussed up there.” I said, “Thanks, I now have the information I wanted.” 
They jumped like kids caught at the cookie jar. 

Jensen was the first to recover his poise. “All right, Rita,” he said, 
“write Donald Lam’s name in on top of it.” The secretary bent over the desk 
to do the writing. She bent one knee. The scenery was good. 

“Think that will make it all right, Jensen?” I asked. 

“Tt will keep my records straight,” he said. “And next time you come 
in, Lam, I won’t underestimate you.” 


“Thanks,” I said. “Now tell me what happened when Cadott came in.” 

“I threw him out.” 

“Physically?” 

“Physically.” 

“And after that?” 

“I employed private detectives to get something on the guy.” 

“Any luck?” 

“None so far. They weren’t shadowing him, just starting out to dig for 
dirt. I don’t think the ones I hired were as good as you, Lam.” Rita turned to 
look at me. Her eyes were provocative. 

“I don’t think they were nearly so good,” she said. 

I met her eyes. “I’m going to buy a boat,” I told her. “We’ll be glad to 
sell you a motor for it, Mr. Lam.” 

“That’s a promise,” I said, “and tell your boss to let me know if he digs 
up any dirt.” I turned and walked out. 


Chapter 7 


I left the hotel, made certain no one was following me, walked two 
blocks, got a cab, drove to the depot, picked up the brief case containing the 
keys, the carbon copies of the letters, and the leather-backed diary I had 
picked up at Cadott’s apartment. 

I had the driver make time to the Oakland Airport and just caught a 
Sacramento plane, which in turn made connections with a Reno plane 
which had flown up to Sacramento nonstop from Los Angeles. 

On the plane I had a chance to browse through the diary. 

It started with January first, four years ago. The entries in the first part 
were commonplace, an ordinary, brief account of comings and goings. 

Then under the date of April fifteenth was the notation: “Grandfather 
seems to me to be failing steadily. I am going to miss him when the 
inevitable happens, and yet, as C. points out, affection can’t take the place 
of security.” The next day there was another entry: “C. has asked me if I 
have noticed how Grandfather’s eyes follow the young nurse around the 
room. It takes a woman to see that. Now that she has pointed it out, I know 
it is the truth. Grandfather is very much attached to the nurse Hortense. It is 
absurd to think she would try to take advantage of her professional position, 
but C. insists that is what H. has in mind. There is no use kidding ourselves, 
Grandfather isn’t the man he used to be, not only physically but mentally. 
He is childish, petulant, and yet, despite his infirmities, he isn’t insensible to 
curves and sex. I guess the old man was quite a fellow in his time. At least, 
there are stories in the family to that effect. Good heavens! Wouldn’t it be 
horrible if, at the last minute this way, Hortense should be able to throw her 
hooks into him, and get him to make a will.... I don’t even want to think 
these thoughts, much less put them in my diary, but I made up my mind that 
I would be fair and frank with everything I wrote in this daily history of my 
life, so I could look back and tell just how I felt. I would be foolish to 
disguise the fact that C. has me worried.” The next day there was a very 
brief, cryptic note: “C. sent for me. I absolutely refused to consider what 
she had in mind.” There was nothing further under that date. 


The next day the entry was simply: “C. might be right, but I cannot go 
along.” The next day: “When C. entered the room, Granddad was kissing H. 
She was sitting on the edge of the bed. C. is frantic. She persuaded me to go 
along with her plans.” The next day the entry was simply: “Grandfather 
died at 9:30 A.M.” The next day was blank. 

Then the next day the entry read: “The phone kept ringing. I knew it 
was C. and didn’t answer. I can’t face certain things—not yet, at any rate.” 
The next day the entry read: “The funeral. I will never be able to forget the 
feelings that surged through me as I stood there by the casket, looking down 
at Grandfather’s dead face, colored more than in life, waxen in its austerity, 
terrible in its inflexible tranquility, if I may use the expression. What would 
all of those mourners have thought, if they could have looked behind our 
faces and into our minds? C. was the devoted granddaughter, bursting into 
tears, yet managing by an effort to control her grief. It was a great 
exhibition. One can never tell about women.” The next day the entry read: 
“How I wish I had never stood by the coffin to look down at Grandfather’s 
face. Years ago, before he became old and frail, I felt that those blue eyes 
could see right through a person. He was accurate and merciless in his 
judgment of people, just, but unbending in his righteous wrath, stern in his 
judgment. I had felt that, once those eyes were closed forever, I could look 
at the face without that odd feeling of inner terror which sometimes gripped 
me when he looked at me after I had been doing something wrong. Yet even 
with the eyes closed, there was something about the face that I simply can’t 
get over. The closed eyes were as insistent as the open eyes. I have that 
strange feeling that Granddad is dead but he is not gone. I slept only for 
about an hour, and wakened with a start. I broke into a cold sweat. There 
was the feeling that Granddad had been bending over the bed, his eyes 
regarding me with steady insistence.” The next day the entry read: “The 
will was read today. It was as we thought. Nothing for Hortense. She wasn’t 
there, of course, but I understand she made some excuse to ring up the 
attorneys and ask some question—probably just for the purpose of giving 
them an opportunity to let her know if Granddad had mentioned her in the 
will. She didn’t have time to get her hooks into him. I realize now how 
accurate C. was in her appraisal.” I skimmed along through the diary after 
that. There were entries showing a peculiar change in George Cadott. One 
entry said: “I have learned now that the only thing which will purge the soul 


is atonement. It is interesting to note the way this word is put together. 
Atonement. It is a comforting thought to feel that those of us who have 
erred can furnish the inspiration and the guiding power to keep the feet of 
others on the path. I have a certain amount of security, of financial 
independence. I am going to dedicate my life to At-one-ment.” Six months 
after his grandfather’s death, and after a series of entries which showed 
George Cadott was rapidly becoming a mental case, there was a single 
entry: “Lois tells me she wants a divorce. This is the end.” There were no 
further entries after that. 

By the time I had finished with the diary, the plane was coming down 
for Reno. I put Cadott’s keys in my pocket, put the other papers in the brief 
case. I took a taxicab to the Riverside Hotel, went to the bell captain and 
said, “Give me a check for this, will you?” He gave me a storage check for 
the brief case. I handed him a silver dollar, put the check in the leather 
sweatband of my hat, then took a cab back to the airport. 

The plane I had taken was Fa big Convair that made a round-trip 
flight, and I only had ten minutes at the airport to call Bertha Cool on long 
distance. 

“What the hell are you doing in Reno?” Bertha demanded. 

“Keeping under cover,” I said. 

“Well, climb out into the open,” she told me. “You’re having visitors.” 

“Who?” 

“The Fishers.” 

“Where?” 

“San Francisco. Where the hell do you suppose?” 

“What’s up?” 

“Everything. I’ve been trying to get you on the telephone. Minerva got 
her letter from that cockeyed mental case in San Francisco and she put 
Barclay on the grid. He cracked his knuckles and blurted out the whole 
story. They’re going to San Fransciso to talk with you.” 

“When?” 

“They left the office about an hour ago.” 

“What kind of a woman is she?” I asked. 

“One of the long-suffering kind, patient, sweet, moterly—the kind that 
are always taking in the old folks that no one else in the family wants, the 
kind that stays home to take care of the Father while the other girls go out 


and get married, the kind that always gets the worst of it and doesn’t resent 
it. She picks up his cross and carries on. She never lost her temper in her 
life.” 

“Not even when she discovered Barclay had spent the night in Lois 
Marlow’s apartment?” 

“You got her wrong,” Bertha said. “She isn’t angry. She’s 
disillusioned. She has high moral principles. She could never forgive 
infidelity. If Barclay is telling the truth, that’s one thing. But if he has 
deliberately deceived her, that is something else. She will place the matter 
in the hands of her attorney.” 

“How did it happen she got the letter?” I asked. “I thought Barclay was 
going to intercept it.” 

“That’s what he thought. He bungled it. He would.” 

“Okay,” I said. “I wanted to keep under cover for a while until things 
blew over. But I guess I’d better get back. Pll be in San Francisco within an 
hour and a half.” The plane arrived on time. I boarded a limousine, got off 
at the St. Francis Hotel and walked over to the hotel where I was staying. 

Barclay Fisher and his wife were there ahead of me. 

Barclay jumped up as I entered the lobby. “There he is! There he is, 
Minerva,” he said. 

A rather heavy-set, matronly woman gave me a benevolent smile. 

Barclay Fisher performed the introductions. “Minerva, my wife, Mr. 
Lam. This is Donald Lam, Minerva. I’ve told you about him. He can tell 
you exactly what happened.” I went over to the desk and got my key. There 
were no messages. “Want to come up?” I asked. 

They nodded and we all crowded into the rattling elevator which 
somehow seemed to be much older than the building. 

I could have talked a lot better on the mezzanine, but I wanted the 
extra time to size Minerva up and see the best approach to the situation. 

Planning an approach was a waste of time. 

As soon as the door closed behind us, Minerva appropriated the only 
comfortable chair in the room, looked at me, and said, “I want the whole 
story; the whole story, Mr. Lam. I also want to explain to you that Iam a 
woman of principle. There is a sharp line of demarcation between right and 
wrong. I married Barclay for better or worse. I might be able to tolerate a 
certain minor deception; but I cannot forgive infidelity.” 


“No one’s asking you to, dear,” Barclay Fisher said, giving the middle 
knuckle of his right hand a crack which sounded like the pop of a pistol. 

Minerva somehow had the manner of a schoolteacher patiently 
rebuking a pupil for throwing spitballs, and making him feel lower than a 
snake’s belly. 

She brought back my days in school. I had to fight back an impulse to 
say, “Yes, ma’am.” I said, “You’re dealing with a mental case, Mrs. Fisher.” 

“In what way?” 

“George Cadott,” I said, “who wrote that letter, was suffering from 
some sort of a guilt complex. He had the idea he wanted to save the world 
by abolishing evil.” She didn’t bat an eyelash. “That could be a very 
laudable ambition. I want to talk with Mr. Cadott.” 

“You can’t,” I said. 

Her chin came up. “I see no reason why I can’t, Mr. Lam. I have heard 
Barclay’s side of the story. I want to hear Miss Marlow’s side of the story, 
and I want to hear George Cadott’s side of the story.” 

“You can’t talk with George Cadott,” I said, “because he’s dead.” 

“Dead?” 

“That’s right.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t understand.” 

“Apparently,” I said, “he committed suicide. He was the type that 
would. He lashed himself into a frenzy, rebuking himself because of his 
conscience, and finally couldn’t take it any longer.” 

“T had a letter from him,” she said. 

“Did you? Do you have the letter with you?” 

“yes.” I waited. 

She made no effort to produce the letter. 

Barclay Fisher said, “George Cadott had a complete misunderstanding 
of the situation. I have explained to Minerva. I became intoxicated and—” 

“T can forgive intoxication,” Minerva Fisher said. 

“And apparently I spent the night on the davenport in this girl’s 
apartment,” Fisher finished. 

“T cannot forgive infidelity,” Minerva Fisher said in a tone of 
complete, absolute finality. 

“Apparently there wasn’t any,” I said. 

“You men,” she said, “stick together. George Cadott evidently didn’t 


share your optimistic appraisal of the situation, Mr. Lam.” 

“George Cadott wasn’t there,” I told her. 

“Neither were you,” she retorted. 

“All right,” I said, “let’s go and see Lois Marlow. She was there. We’ll 
hear what she has to say.” 

“Minerva, my dear,” Barclay Fisher said, “I can assure you that there 
was nothing, absolutely nothing.” Minerva interrupted him to say very 
firmly, “Let us hope so, Barclay. I could never forgive infidelity.” I thought 
it best not to telephone Lois Marlow. She might know what it was all about, 
and if she ever found out, it was a cinch she wouldn’t talk with us. 

We went over to the Wisteria Apartments. The street lights were on, a 
curtain of fog was pouring in from the ocean about a hundred and fifty feet 
above the tops of the buildings. The air underneath was cold, and Barclay 
Fisher shivered. 

Minerva didn’t shiver. She moved along slowly and majestically, a 
woman who was completely certain of herself, who knew exactly what she 
intended to do and exactly how she intended to do it. 

At the outer door of the apartment I pretended to ring Lois Marlow’s 
apartment. Actually I pushed a couple of other buttons. One of them gave a 
signal that released the door catch, and we went up to the Marlow 
apartment without Lois having any idea we were coming. 

I pressed the mother-of-pearl button, and the chimes sounded inside 
the apartment. 

Lois Marlow flung open the door. 

“You again,” she said. 

She was evidently planning to go out and was wearing some sort of a 
cocktail-gown creation that showed lots of curves. 

Then she got a glimpse of Barclay Fisher. 

“Oh, my God!” she said. “You! Of all people!” Minerva Fisher moved 
forward. 

“My wife, Miss Marlow,” Barclay Fisher said. 

Lois Marlow stepped back, the instinctive action of a woman recoiling 
from an unpleasant contact. 

Minerva took advantage of the situation to sweep on into the room. 
She said, “I want to talk with you about what happened during the 
convention, Mrs. Cadott.” Barclay Fisher looked questioningly at me. 


I followed Minerva on into the room. That was the only thing to do. It 
looked as if Lois had a date, and I wanted to cover as much territory as 
possible before we were thrown out. 

Lois Marlow said sarcastically, “That’s right. Make yourselves right at 
home.” 

“Well, well, well,” a man’s voice said. “Here’s our detective back 
again.” Mort Evans was sitting in the overstuffed reclining chair, a cigarette 
in his fingers, an ash tray and a glass by his elbow. The glass was empty. 
The ash tray was half-full. He had evidently been there for some time. 

“Sit down, everybody,” Evans said. “You’re saving me a lot of 
trouble.” 

“And may I ask who this person is?” Minerva Fisher said, in the sort of 
tone a mid-Victorian chaperone might have used on finding a strange man 
in bed with her charge. 

I didn’t let anybody beat me to it this time. I said, “This is Mortimer 
Evans, a detective on Homicide who thinks George Cadott was murdered. 
He’s investigating in connection with the Vallejo police and he likes to 
throw his weight around.” 

“Thank you, thank you, Lam,” Evans said. “you’ve simplified matters 
enormously. “What’s this about my thinking that Cadott was murdered?” 

“T think he killed himself,” I said. “He had a guilt complex and he had 
suicidal tendencies.” 

“And so you think he killed himself?” Evans said. I nodded firmly and 
emphatically. 

“Then perhaps you’d be so kind as to tell us what he did with the 
murder weapon.” 

“Tf he killed himself, it wouldn’t have been a murder weapon.” 

“When I find a man dead from a gunshot wound, and there isn’t any 
gun in the room, I call it murder,” Evans said. 

“Don’t be silly,” I told him. “There are lots of cases where someone 
comes in and takes the gun.” 

“Any suggestions as to the identity of that someone in this case?” 
Evans asked. 

“Definitely not.” Minerva Fisher said, “Mr. Evans, I think that finding 
you here was a very fortunate circumstance.” 

“T think so, too,” Evans said. 


“Now, listen,” Lois Marlow told them, “I have a date and I’m going 
out. I’m not going to have any more grilling. I ask all of you good people to 
leave this apartment. I have told Mr. Evans if he doesn’t get out I’m going 
to call the police. Apparently that would be an empty gesture because, as 
Mr. Evans has pointed out, he is the police. However, I am going to leave 
my apartment and go out.” Minerva looked her over, then turned back to 
Evans as though there had been no interruption and said, “I am Minerva 
Fisher. My husband spent the night here in this apartment with Lois 
Marlow. Mr. Cadott wrote me a letter in which he told me what had 
happened. My husband employed Donald Lam as a detective to try and 
hush things up in some way. I haven’t as yet found out—” Evans was up out 
of the chair like a shot. The lazy, indolent sarcasm left him and he was as 
keen as a hound on the scent. “You have that letter, Mrs. Fisher?” 

“Yes.” His hand shot out. 

She hesitated. 

“T want it,” he said. 

“T’m not certain that I care to have the letter read by—” 

“I want the letter,” he said. “It’s evidence. You suppress evidence in 
this case and you’re sticking your neck into a legal noose. Give me the 
letter.” She opened her purse and gave him the letter. 

Evans read it through, then whistled softly. 

“How did you get that letter, Mrs. Fisher?” I asked. “Through the 
mail.” 

“This morning?” 

“Yes.” 

“Special delivery?” I asked. 

“I don’t think I need to answer your questions on that point, Mr. Lam. I 
received the letter.” 

“The point,” I said, “is that it may become very important to know 
where that letter was mailed and when it was mailed, whether it was mailed 
from Vallejo or whether it was mailed from San Francisco, and the date that 
is on the postmark. Where is the envelope it came in?” 

“I destroyed the envelope.” Evans said, “Now, this puts a beautiful 
new light on a dark subject. You say your husband is the one who hired 
Donald Lam to hush things up?” 

“Yes.” 


“How do you know?” 

“He told me.” 

“Lam?” he asked, jerking his thumb toward me. “My husband,” she 
said. 

“Well, now the situation begins to clarify itself,” Evans said. 

“Moreover,” she told him, “my husband was in communication with 
Mr. Lam, and I feel that something happened which caused Mr. Lam to ask 
my husband to fly up here.” 

“And bring you?” Evans asked. 

“No, no,” she said. “The first trip he made up here, last night.” 

“Last night!” 

“That’s right.” 

“What time?” 

“T don’t know,” she said. “I have asked my Husband and I am afraid 
that he has made a deliberate attempt to deceive me. He has told me that he 
took a midnight plane.” 

“Darling, I did,” Barclay Fisher said, cracking his knuckles. “Don’t 
you have any confidence in me, Minerva?” 

“That,” she said calmly, “is what I am trying to find out.” 

“Took a midnight plane, huh?” Evans said. 

Barclay Fisher cracked his knuckle. 

“And what did you come up here for?” Evans asked. 

“To consult with Mr. Lam.” Minerva said to Evans, “Mr. Lam, you see, 
had telephoned my husband earlier in the evening and had told him that Mr. 
George Cadott was registered at the Roadside Motel in Vallejo under the 
name of George Chalmers.” 

“What!” Evans exclaimed, his voice like the baying of a hound on a 
hot trail. 

Minerva nodded. 

“How do you know this?” Evans asked. 

“I picked up the extension phone when the call came through for my 
husband. It was a San Francisco call, and I listened because sometimes he 
likes to have me listen in and take notes in case there is any important 
business deal.” 

“And what did you hear?” 

“I heard Mr. Lam give his name and state that he had located Mr. 


George Cadott, that it had been rather difficult, but that he had the address.” 

“Go on,” Evans said. “What time was this call received?” 

“Late in the afternoon. I may state that Mr. Lam was talking rather 
thickly. I rather suspected he was intoxicated.” Lois Marlow moved 
unostentatiously around behind Evans’ chair. She looked at Minerva, shook 
her head. Then, when that signal didn’t seem to register, she placed her 
finger to her lips. 

“So your husband had that information early in the evening but he 
didn’t go up to San Francisco until the midnight plane?” Evans asked. 

“That’s what he says,” Minerva observed. 

Barclay Fisher sat there hanging his head. 

“Before I could tell him I had listened in on the call and ask him who 
Mr. Lam was and why he was trying to find Mr. Cadott,” she went on, “my 
husband casually announced that it would be necessary for him to go to the 
office on a matter of great importance and not to worry if it was along 
toward morning before he returned. 

“He did not return home all night but called from the San Francisco 
airport to say he was on his way back.” 

“That was this morning?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why did he say he’d gone to San Francisco?” 

“He said it was a business deal.” Evans turned to Barclay. “What were 
you doing all that time? Why did you wait until midnight before you came 
up here, if you knew Lam had located Cadott earlier in the evening?” 

“I was debating what I should do. I was thinking things over. I am 
frank to admit that I was worried,” Fisher said. 

“Barclay,” Minerva said, in tones of finality, “I am asking you now, 
once and for all, in the presence of these witnesses, did you come up on the 
midnight plane?” 

“Darling,” he said, looking at her, “I came up on the midnight plane. I 
swear it by my love for you.” 

“Then,” Minerva Fisher said calmly, opening her purse and taking out 
a yellow sheet of paper, “how does it happen that you had in your 
possession a rental contract with the Drive-Ur-Self Car Agency, showing 
that you rented an automobile at nine-fifteen at the San Francisco airport?” 
Barclay Fisher stood looking at her, his jaw sagging. 


Mort Evans shot out his hand, clamped his fingers around Minerva’s 
wrist, grabbed the paper out of her hand, looked at it, looked at Fisher and 
said, “Well, well, well! And the total mileage when the car was surrendered 
is just about the mileage from the airport to the Roadside Motel in Vallejo.” 
Barclay Fisher collapsed in a chair and looked at Minerva as though she had 
jerked a rug out from under him. 

Mort Evans whirled to face Fisher. “All right, Fisher,” he said, “let’s 
have the story. You went out and saw George Cadott. You knew where he 
was. You came up here. You went out and saw him. You had a fight. You 
killed him. Come on, now, give us the low-down.” 

“T didn’t, I tell you I didn’t,” Fisher said. 

“Like hell you didn’t,” Evans said. “We’ve caught you in enough lies 
right now to rip your story to pieces. You’ve got one foot in the gas 
chamber. Come on and kick through and tell the truth. Maybe there are 
some extenuating circumstances. Give us the low-down and we’ll give you 
the breaks. What happened? Did he try to rough you up some and you shot 
him?” 

“T didn’t, I didn’t shoot him.” 

“All right,” Evans said, “try to hold out on us, and we’ ll see that you’re 
strapped in that little chair in the gas chamber. They’ |I tell you to listen for 
the clang of the iron lid on the pill receptacle and the hissing of the pellets, 
then to count ten and take a long breath. How will you like that?” It was 
quite apparent from his manner that Barclay Fisher wouldn’t like that. 

“Come on,” Evans said. “You were out there. You admit you rented a 
car and went out there.” 

“He has admitted nothing of the sort,” I said. 

Evans flashed a venomous glance at me. “Keep the hell out of this,” he 
said. 

I knew that I needed to take the heat off Fisher. I hated to get punched 
but, after all, the guy was my client. 

“Like hell Pll keep out of this,” I said, advancing. “I’m representing 
Barclay Fisher. You can’t pin something like this on him. What he needs 
right now is a lawyer. Fisher, keep quiet. Don’t answer another question. 
Don’t—” Evans was quick on his feet. He was better and faster and stronger 
than I thought. 

He hit me on the jaw and the room went around in circles. I tried to 


roll with the punch, fell back over a chair and crashed to the floor. 

I saw Evans bending over me; his fingers were reaching for the front 
of my shirt. 

It was a temptation I couldn’t resist. I raised my feet, got my right heel 
lined up with his chin and straightened my leg. 

He went back staggering. 

I rolled over to my hands and knees. 

“Get a lawyer, Fisher,” I pleaded. “Don’t say a word. Don’t answer a 
question. Get a lawyer. You—” A human avalanche struck me. Something 
knocked the wind out of me, either a foot or a fist crashed into my ribs. 
Lights went pinwheeling around in a circle. Someone opened the apartment 
door, and I went out into the corridor, head first. 

The door banged behind me and I heard a bolt shooting into place. 

Mortimer Evans was left in there with Barclay Fisher. 

My hat was in there. I hoped Mortimer Evans wouldn’t look in the 
sweatband. 

I sat on the carpeted floor of the hallway for ten or fifteen seconds, 
trying to get my breath and waiting for things to quit spinning around. 

Finally I managed to get to my feet. 

Only the fact that Mortimer Evans had wanted to go to work on 
Barclay Fisher had saved me from a first-class beating. 

I knew it was no use to try and get back into that apartment. 

I hoped that Fisher had sense enough to follow my advice to keep his 
mouth shut and get a lawyer. 

I went back downstairs, took a taxi back to my hotel, went up to my 
room, sat down and started thinking. 

Two things were certain. One of them was that Barclay Fisher was in 
one hell of a mess. 

The second was that the breaks had gone against me, and I was in one 
hell of a mess, myself. If Mortimer Evans looked in the sweatband of my 
hat and found that claim check for the brief case in Reno, redeemed the 
check and found George Cadott’s diary, I was sunk without a trace. 

The phone rang while I was trying to think my way out of the 
situation. 

It was Bertha Cool calling long distance. 

“Hello,” she said. “How are you coming?” 


“Pm not coming, I’m going,” I told her. 

“Did Minerva get there?” 

“Minerva arrived.” 

“Well?” Bertha asked. 

I said, “Minerva is the quiet, deadly sort. Barclay Fisher came up here, 
surreptitiously rented a car and drove out to the Roadside Motel where 
Goerge Cadott’s body was found. He lied to his wife, he lied to the police 
and he’s now about to be charged with first-degree murder.” 

“And you?” Bertha asked. 

“Tf the police get the evidence they’re apt to get,” I said, “they’ll name 
me as an accomplice and probably take my license away.” 

“Fry me for an oyster,” Bertha exclaimed. “You get that brain of yours 
working, Donald Lam, and think some way out of the situation. I’m coming 
up. Wait for me.” 

“Where the hell did you think I was going?” I asked. “If I’m not in the 
hotel, Pll be in jail.” Bertha didn’t bother with words. She slammed down 
the telephone. 


Chapter 8 


I sat there in the hotel room for some fifteen minutes, trying to put 
together the bits of the human jigsaw puzzle. 

If Barclay Fisher had killed George Cadott, I didn’t want to be dragged 
down into the mess with him. 

If Barclay Fisher had not killed George Cadott, I wanted to protect 
him. He was our client and he paid us money and he was going to pay us 
more. 

I was skating on thin ice. If the police found out about the diary, about 
the fact that I picked up the bunch of keys from the room in the motel, my 
name would be mud. I’d be in so deep I could never crawl out. 

Therefore, it was up to me to see there were certain things the police 
didn’t find out. 

My side hurt where Evans had kicked me. I probed gently with my 
finger tips to try and determine if a rib had been broken. I couldn’t tell for 
sure. 

My jaw hurt where he had poked me, but I knew the jaw wasn’t 
broken. 

When I got up out of the chair, I was sore and stiff. It took me a minute 
to get my tortured muscles co-, operating. 

Up on Market Street there were a bunch of shooting galleries, sailor 
traps, water holes and penny arcades. I took a taxi and told the cab to wait. 

I found a duplicate-key-making machine in one of the arcades. 

I bought some blanks and went to work. 

I made two duplicates of the key to George Cadott’s apartment. 

After that I started making all sorts of keys. 

It was lots of fun. I’d take any old blank and put any design on it I 
wanted. It was a key that, as far as I knew, would fit no door in the world. 

It was fun. It was creative key-making; like composing music or 
painting. 

When I had two sets of half a dozen keys, I went to a nearby drugstore, 
stopped at the notion counter and bought a couple of leather key containers. 


I put one of the duplicate Cadott apartment keys in each of the containers, 
then filled the rest of them up with the keys that I had created just for the 
fun of making them. 

I took the leather key containers out to the sidewalk, dropped them in 
the gutter, stepped on them, slid them around a bit, picked them up, cleaned 
them off and put them in my pocket. 

I went back to the hotel. 

The clerk said there had been .a phone call for me, and the party had 
said she would call again within fifteen minutes. It was a woman calling. 

I went to my room, put some hot towels on my sore jaw, and waited. 

The phone rang. 

It was Lois Marlow’s voice on the line.“Hello, Donald,” she said. 
“How do you feel?” 

“Lousy.” 

“You went away and left your hat.” 

“T was thrown out and left my hat.” She laughed a throaty laugh and 
said, “Always a stickler for accuracy. How would you like your hat back?” 

“Pd like it.” 

“T’m foot-loose and fancy-free.” 

“Where are you? At your apartment?” 

“Heavens, no! That apartment is too centrally located to suit me.” 

“What happened to your guests?” 

“They left under escort.” 

“My hat there?” 

“No, it isn’t. I have it.” 

“And where are you?” 

“Tm sitting very demurely and properly in a lounge reserved for ladies 
who are waiting for escorts, at the very swank restaurant which is exactly 
one block down the street from your hotel. It’s called the Golden Fleece, 
and—” 

“I know where it is. I’ve seen it.” 

“Coming down?” she asked. 

“Then what?” I asked. 

“Drinks.” 

“Then what?” 

“Dinner.” 


“Then what?” 

“Talk,” she said, and laughed that throaty, seductive laugh of hers. 
“You coming?” 

“I’m coming,” I said and hung up. 

I put one of the duplicate key containers in my pocket. I carefully 
wrapped the other one in soiled underwear and put it down in the very 
bottom of my traveling bag. 

I took the elevator down, turned my key in at the desk, told the clerk to 
tell anyone who called I might not be in until late. It was one of those 
typical, small San Francisco hotels where there are a few transient guests 
and a lot of tenants who live there by the month. The clerk on duty is a 
combination telephone operator, clerk and manager. 

The street was on a steep slope, and my side hurt as I eased my way 
down the sloping sidewalk. 

Lois Marlow was waiting. She was wearing the same low-cut dark 
gown which showed curves and things, and her smile was very, very 
cordial. “Hello, Donald,” she said. “I was afraid you were going to stand me 
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up. 

“Not me,” I told her. “Where’s my hat?” 

“In the check room, of course.” She handed me a hat check. “It’s going 
to cost you a twenty-five cent tip to get it back, but the girl at the hat-check 
counter is wearing very short skirts, has very beautiful legs and it will be 
worth while.” 

“Do we eat here?” I asked. 

“It depends on your expense account.” 

“How expensive is it?” 

“Very.” 

“How hungry are you?” 

“Very.” 

“We eat here,” I said. 

“I already put in a table reservation in your name,” she said. “The table 
will be ready in about twenty minutes. We’ll have time for two or three 
drinks at the bar.” 

“Let’s go,” I told her. 

She selected a secluded corner in the cocktail lounge, slid into the 
leather-covered seat, helped herself to a pretzel from the bowl on the table, 


and batted her eyes at me. 

“T think you’re wonderful,” she said. 

“Go on.” 

“Isn’t that enough?” 

“No.” She laughed. 

A waiter came over and she ordered a double Manhattan. 

“Single for me,” I said. 

“Bring him a double,” she said, smiling at the waiter. “I don’t want to 
get ahead of him.” The waiter nodded and withdrew. 

We nibbled pretzels and did a little verbal sparring until the waiter 
came back with the Manhattans. 

They were both doubles. 

I paid him and gave him a dollar tip. That would insure being left 
alone for a while. 

We touched rims of glasses. Lois Marlow drank about half of hers 
before she put the glass down. 

“T needed that,” she said. 

I took a couple of sips, put my glass down, picked up another pretzel, 
said, “All right, what’s your trouble?” Her eyes grew wide. “Trouble?” she 
asked. 

“Why did you want a detective?” 

“But I didn’t want a detective.” 

“You wanted me.” 

“That’s different.” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“I do.” I said nothing. 

She waited a moment, then ventured, “You know, Donald, I think you 
underestimate yourself. You’re attractive. Most men who are attractive are 
very painfully conscious of the fact. They strut and preen and pull the 
God’s-gift-to-women act until it becomes nauseating. 

“You’re good-looking, well knit, slender-hipped and you just act 
natural. You’re quiet and unassuming and—Well, you’re very, very 
attractive.” I said nothing. 

“Don’t women make passes at you, Donald?” 

“Not that I’ve noticed.” 

“Would you notice it if they did?” 


“I don’t know.” 

“You’re not very observant so far.” 

“Are you making passes?” She hesitated a moment, then the battery of 
her eyes struck me with a full impact. “Yes,” she said. 

“May I say something?” I asked. 

“Ask me anything you want, Donald,” she said in a low voice. 

“All right,” I told her. “You had a date tonight. You got dolled up for it. 
It was aman who meant something to you. You had been very anxious to 
get Mort Evans out of your apartment so you could go keep your date. You 
didn’t want to leave him there, but the date was important enough so you 
were going to walk out, close the door and leave him in possession if 
necessary. 

“Something happened after I left. You became frightened. You 
canceled your date and started telephoning me. I have something you want. 
What is it?” She toyed with the cocktail glass, twisting the stem between 
her thumb and finger. Her eyes avoided mine. “Perhaps I was stood up.” 

“Perhaps you weren’t.” 

“What makes you think I wasn’t?” 

“People don’t stand you up. You have what they want and you know 
it.” Again she twisted the stem of the cocktail glass, abruptly raised it and 
drained it. 

“May I have another, Donald?” 

“Provided you don’t try to order for me.” 

“T won’t.” I caught the eye of the waiter, motioned to the empty 
cocktail glass. He looked at my glass and raised his eyebrows. 

I shook my head. 

He smiled knowingly and glided away. 

Lois Marlow kept twisting the empty glass until he returned with a full 
one. Again I paid the bill and gave him a dollar tip. 

“Thank you very much, sir” he said. 

“T think this will do the job,” I told him significantly. “I hope so, sir.” 
The waiter left. Lois gave me a sidelong glance, looked back at the table, 
glanced at me again, then sighed tremulously. 

“Donald,” she said abruptly, “I do need you.” 

“That’s better.” 

“Pm in trouble.” 


“I may not be able to help you.” 

“Why?” 

“Pm representing Barclay Fisher.” 

“Would that keep you from helping me?” 

“Probably.” 

“I need someone to talk to. I’ve got to tell this to someone.” 

“My ears aren’t hired. I can always listen. I may not be able to do 
anything to help, and I probably can’t keep anything you tell me in 
confidence.” 

“To whom would you tell it?” 

“T might use the information.” 

“For what?” 

“To help my client.” 

“Then I’m not going to tell you,” she said. 

“Perhaps I could tell you, ” I said. 

“Tell me what?” 

“What you were going to tell me.” 

“Oh no, you couldn’t.” I said, “You married George Cadott. How long 
ago?” 

“Five years.” 

“George wasn’t a bad egg at that time,” I said. “He was a little stiff and 
self-righteous, but not too bad. He didn’t have any money. I don’t know 
what you saw in him or why you married him, but you did. 

“George had one thing which turned out to be a bad habit.” 

“What was that?” she asked. 

“He insisted on keeping a diary,” I said. “He wrote his innermost 
thoughts in his diary. Shortly after the honeymoon, you found out about it 
and used to make a habit of reading George’s diary. You got quite a kick out 
of it. You particularly liked to see yourself through his eyes as he described 
you to his diary. It was nice reading about the honeymoon and about what a 
wonderful, gorgeous creature you were.” 

“Donald,” she said, her eyes startled. “How did you know that?” 

“Then,” I said, “after you had been married a year or two, and a good 
deal of the glamour had begun to wear off and you saw George as a very 
ordinary, very everyday person, George’s grandfather died, and George 
inherited some money. 


“Shortly after that, George became absolutely impossible. He started 
brooding, worrying, and then that self-righteous complex of his built up to a 
point where there was no living with him. You stood it for about six 
months, then you decided to walk out. 

“You were a little afraid George might try to keep you from getting a 
divorce. You and George had temperaments which were absolutely 
incompatible. You wanted gaiety and adventure. George was living a grim 
sort of existence. I wouldn’t be too surprised if there hadn’t been another 
man or two in your life, and George was suspicious about it. That could 
have made trouble in the divorce court, in case there was a contest. 

“Anyway, you decided you wanted a little protection, so when you left, 
you stole George’s diary—the one that covered the period of time just prior 
to his grandfather’s death.” Her face had gone white now. She was watching 
me with eyes that seemed to be as big as the opening of the cocktail glass 
she was holding in her hand. 

“Donald,” she said, “who ... who in the world... who told you all that 
stuff?” 

“I told it to myself,” I said. “George’s diary told all about the events 
leading up to his grandfather’s death and carried on for about six months 
afterward with a lot of talk about making the world a better place in which 
to live, atonement and all that sort of stuff. And then, for the rest of the 
year, there wasn’t an entry. 

“That could only mean one thing. George didn’t have the diary any 
more, therefore he couldn’t write in it. You got your divorce in Reno about 
six months after George’s grandfather died. It doesn’t take much of a 
detective to put two and two together and know that you took the diary 
when you left.” 

“How ... how do you know all this, Donald?” 

“When I’m working on a case, I like to know what’s happening.” 

“But Donald, the police are fighting you, or rather you’re fighting the 
police. They aren’t confiding in you.” 

“They don’t have to.” She made circles with the base of the cocktail 
glass on the table. Her lips twitched. 

I said, “George lost his diary six months after his grandfather’s death. 
It’s a pretty good bet he never saw it again. Yet it was found in his 
apartment. Question! How did it get in his apartment?” 


“Well, how did it?” 

“There’s only one way,” I said. “You put it there.” 

“I put it there?” 

“That’s right, you put it there.” 

“Donald, you’re crazy. You— Why would I have put it there?” 

“Because you were tired of having the guy mess up your life,” I said, 
“and you wanted the police to find it. 

You knew that someone was going to search his apartment, so you 
took the diary you had stolen, and had held in your possession for four 
years, and put it where the police would find it.” 

“Not the police,” she said. “You! I wanted you to find it.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I was tired of having him act as my perpetual chaperon. I’m 
a big girl now. I know what I want and I’m entitled to live my own life. I’ve 
been married. I know what it’s all about, and there’s no reason on earth why 
I should order my life to suit the whims of an ex-husband who has become 
a moral crusader.” 

“Then why didn’t you kick him out on his ear?” I asked. “Why not just 
tell him to go roll his hoop? Why go to all that trouble?” She made more 
circles with the cocktail glass. “He was giving me money,” she said. 

“Why?” 

“His conscience bothered him. He was my husband. I had been his 
wife. He’d sworn to love and cherish and all that stuff.” I looked at her 
shrewdly. “And there was a little blackmail on the side?” 

“No, Donald, no. Absolutely. He never knew I had that diary. He never 
knew that I suspected anything about his grandfather’s death until ... until 
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“Until what?” I asked. 

“Until after you called on me, and I found out that he’d written that 
perfectly horrible letter. Then I knew I had to do something.” 

“All right, what did you do?” She said, “I was in a panic. At the very 
time you were talking to me, George was right down the hallway visiting 
the Duttons. I was terribly afraid you might find out where he was, that you 
might know of the distinctive sports car he was driving and—” 

“I evidently overlooked a bet there,” I said. “Go on, what happened?” 

“Well, I got rid of you and then I went down to the Duttons and told 


George I had to see him right then.” 

“He came along?” I asked. 

“Like a lamb,” she said. “I think he’s always wanted a reconciliation.” 

“And what did you tell him?” 

“I told him plenty. I told him I knew about the letter he’d written. I told 
him that if he thought I was going to stand for that kind of stuff, he was 
absolutely nuts.” 

“Then what?” 

“Then he began to tell me that what he was doing was for my own 
good and all of that, and I got mad and told him he couldn’t put himself up 
on such a pedestal. I ... I called him a murderer.” 

“Then what happened?” 

“He tried to deny it, but he started to come apart at the seams.” 

“Did you tell him you had the diary?” 

“No, certainly not. He didn’t know what had become of the diary. He 
never did know. He thought he had lost it.” 

“Go on,” I said. “How did you handle it?” 

“I told him that you were a very, very clever detective, that he’d stuck 
his neck out writing those letters and that he’d made threats in those letters, 
that he was going to prison for extortion and blackmail and sending 
threatening letters through the mail. I told him that when he got in prison, 
the authorities would start investigating his grandfather’s death and 
everything about it.” 

“That bothered him?” 

“That scared the hell out of him” 

“So what did he do then?” 

“He was ready then to do just what I told him to. I told him I knew of 
this motel in Vallejo; to go there and register and keep out of circulation 
until you had left town. I asked him if there was anything incriminating in 
his apartment, and he said yes, that there were carbon copies of the letters 
he’d written the Fishers.” 

“Both of them?” 

“That’s what he said.” 

“Then what happened?” 

“I told him he had to get started immediately, that you would be on his 
trail that you would have his car spotted, that if you ever interviewed him, 


you’d turn him inside out. I told him that whenever a detective started 
investigating a man these days, he always looked into his background, and 
that you had undoubtedly been looking into the circumstances surrounding 
his grandfather’s death and that if you hadn’t you would.” 

“In other words, you threw a scare into him?” 

“T scared the pants off him. Believe me, he’d never had the faintest 
idea that I’d had any suspicion about his grandfather’s death, and when I 
pulled that on him, it was like hitting him in the stomach with a battering 
ram. He turned a pale green. 

“T told him he’d been a fairly good fellow up to the time his 
grandfather died, but that since that time he’d been trying to reform the 
whole world just to atone for this sin he and Caroline had committed.” 

“You mentioned Caroline?” 

“Sure, I mentioned Caroline. She was in on it. She probably was the 
one that did the job.” 

“What did he do?” 

“He was so absolutely scared, he turned over the keys to his apartment 
to me; he told me he’d get started right away for Vallejo, that he wouldn’t 
even go by his apartment to grab clean clothes or a toothbrush, that he’d 
buy things along the road and that he’d leave right away. 

“He asked me to go to his apartment, look in the desk and take out the 
carbon copies of the letters he’d written. In addition to letters that he’d 
signed, there were copies of anonymous letters he’d mailed.” 

“Go on,” I said. “What happened next?” 

“Well,” she said, “he went out to Vallejo. I did what he told me.” 

“Wait a minute. You took the letters and everything?” 

“Yes.” 

“And then what?” 

“T waited until after midnight, then I went to Vallejo. I wanted to be 
certain no one was following me. I took precautions.” 

“All right. You went out to Vallejo. Then what happened?” 

“T tapped on the door of the unit in the motel. No one answered. The 
door was unlocked. I went in and looked around. I couldn’t understand it 
because George’s car was there.” 

“What time was this?” 

“Probably about one-thirty when I got there.” 


“Then what?” 

“George— Well, you know. George was dead.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T took his keys and— I wanted to put them in the pocket of his 
clothes, but I couldn’t bring myself to touch him. I just raised the edge of 
his coat and inched the keys along the floor with my toe. I ... I couldn’t 
touch him.” 

“Then what?” 

“Then I came home and did a lot of thinking. Caroline was in on things 
up to her neck, right in with George, and I was tired of her green-eyed 
chaperonage. I decided to just turn things completely around, to go back to 
George’s apartment and not only leave some of the letters there where I’d 
found them, but to leave the diary as well, so the police would find that.” 

“But,” I pointed out, “you’d taken George’s keys back. How did you 
get in? What keys did you use?” 

“Don’t you see, Donald? That apartment was where George and I were 
living when I walked off and left him. It was the apartment in which we had 
lived all the time we were married. 

“When I got up and walked out on him, I kept all my keys. I had keys 
to the apartment and a key to the desk. George didn’t realize that, when he 
gave me his keys. I’m certain he’d forgotten all about the set of keys I had 
when I was living with him.” 

“When did this bright idea strike you?” 

“Not until—well, it was after daylight. It was nearly morning. I wasn’t 
able to sleep. I poured myself a couple of drinks and went to bed, but I 
might just as well have been sitting up. I tossed and turned and then that 
bright idea came to me, that I would go back and put the things in his 
apartment where the police would be sure to find them.... And that’s what I 
did.” 

“The police will find out you have keys to the apartment,” I said, “and 
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“No, they won’t. I planted the stuff there and then I had no further use 
for the keys. I drove over the Bay Bridge and tossed those keys out where 
they never will be found.” 

“Go on,” I said. 

“Well, that’s it, Donald. I ... I was out there at Vallejo. I don’t think 


anyone saw me, but I— And then— I just can’t understand why the police 
haven’t said anything about—” Suddenly her voice trailed away into 
silence. She looked at me as though seeing me for the first time. 

“Donald, you devil!” she exclaimed. 

“What’s the matter now?” I asked. 

She said, “You got in that apartment. You’re the one who took the 
diary and the carbon copies of the letters. That’s how you know about the 
contents of the diary.” 

“How would I get in?” I asked. 

“You did go out there, didn’t you Donald?” 

“How crazy do you think I am?” I asked. 

She was silent for a while, then she asked, “What do I do?” 

“You’ve already done it,” I told her. 

“I mean, what do I do after this?” 

“I told you I couldn’t advise you, Lois.” 

“On account of being retained by Barclay?” 

“That’s right.” 

“But what does Barclay have to do with it? Why are his interests 
adverse to mine?” 

“T don’t know. I might want to frame you as a fall guy.” 

“Donald, what are you saying?” 

“Pm just telling you.” 

“You wouldn’t do that to me.” 

“When I’m representing a client, I’m representing a client.” 

“But I told you all of this stuff in strict confidence and—” 

“No, you didn’t. I told you most of it. Furthermore, I warned you I was 
working for Barclay.” She looked at me with exasperation in her eyes and 
said, “Donald, you owe at least that much to me. I want you to tell me what 
to do next.” 

“Well,” I said, “here’s the headwaiter coming this way to tell us he has 
our table now, so the next thing we do is to eat.” I got up and escorted her 
into the dining room. 

“And furthermore,” I told her, “don’t hand me that line about that I 
owe you. I don’t owe you a damned thing!” 


Chapter 9 


At the end of the dinner, Lois pushed away the empty ice-cream dish 
and looked at me across the table. “You bother me, Donald.” 

“How?” 

“You give me the impression of always holding something back.” 

“Perhaps it’s professional reticence.” 

“Perhaps. Perhaps it’s something else. Tell me, Donald, do you always 
have an ace up your sleeve?” 

“No.” 

“You act like it.” 

“T have to.” Her eyes searched mine. “Donald, what do you think of 
me?” 

“Why?” 

“Because I want to know.” 

“You’re nice.” 

“Are you just saying that, or do you really feel it?” 

“T really feel it.” 

“You get around a lot, Donald. You see a lot of the world. What do you 
think of girls like me?” 

“T’ve told you.” 

“No, you’ve told me what you think of me, but I want to know how 
you feel about girls like me.” 

“In what way?” 

“What’s the use of beating around the bush? I want to live my life, not 
sit on some isolated island and watch life flow by while I continue to get 
older. you’re spending life, whether you realize it or not. You have only so 
much coined, and it can’t be saved. 

“T’ve told you about me. I like gaiety. I like lights. I like laughter. I like 
companionship. I like men who are attractive. I want contacts, excitement, 
variety. The idea of settling down to one big sinkful of constantly dirty 
dishes bores me all to hell.” 

“You’re living the type of life you want?” 


“Yes—in a way.” 

“In other words, you aren’t in love?” 

“What makes you say that?” 

“Tf you were in love, you’d want to be with some one man. You 
wouldn’t want any other men in your life. You’d want to wait on him, to 
work for him, to cook for him, to sew for him, to face the same old sink, 
full of the same old dirty dishes.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Well,” I told her, “it’s the conventional thing to say, anyway.” She 
laughed. 

“You are, at the moment, living the sort of life you want,” I said. “Why 
worry about it?” 

“Tt’s the thought of the future.” 

“What about it?” 

“The lack of security. The— Donald, what’s going to happen when I 
begin to get less attractive, when I begin to get a little dumpy and lose my 
figure, when men no longer find me desirable?” 

“Men will always find you desirable, as long as you remain desirable.” 

“That’s one of those damned cryptic remarks you have to figure out.” 

“What’s your definition of security?” I asked. 

“I don’t know.” 

“Marriage?” I asked. 

“I don’t think so. I... I just wonder sometimes... . There isn’t any real 
security in marriage. You have a husband, and you put in the best years of 
your life washing dirty dishes and mending and losing your figure, and then 
some blond babe comes along, and the first thing you know, your husband 
tells you he wants his freedom—his freedom! Where does that leave you?” 

“Go on,” I said, “get it off your chest.” 

“T’m worried sick about what I did, Donald. I’m trying to keep from 
thinking about it.” 

“All right, then, talk about sex.” She looked at me and laughed. “You 
understand people, don’t you?” 

“T try to.” 

“How do you feel about sex, Donald?” 

“Fine.” 

“Donald Lam, you have your tongue in your cheek all the time you’re 


talking with me. Your mind is a million miles away. Why can’t you be like 
other men and... well, keep me on the defensive ... take my mind off 
myself.” 

“What do other men do?” 

“They— You know what they do.” 

“What?” 

“Well, for one thing, they mentally undress me.” 

“You like it?” 

“Tt depends on the man.” 

“And you don’t think I’m giving my mind its proper exercise?” 

“You’re playing mental chess,” she said, “and I’m a pawn. You’re 
getting ready to move me around, and somehow I have the feeling that if 
the proper situation arose, I’d be expendable.” 

“Have I told you that?” 

“What?” 

“That you were expendable.” 

“No, you didn’t.” 

“I said I was representing my client; that my client was Barclay 
Fisher.” 

“And you have to be loyal to him?” 

“Yes.” 

“What would I have to do for you—to pay you—to make you also 
loyal to me?” 

“That type of client loyalty isn’t divisible. I have to protect the 
interests of Barclay Fisher.” She studied me for a moment. “Donald, I’m 
warning you. I’m going to involve you.” 

“How?” 

“With me.” 

“Why?” 

“So yov’ll be all tied up with me and ... and have to work for me, too. 
I need your brains. I need your experience.” 

“Barclay Fisher has the first call.” 

“T think,” she told me, “you’re in for quite an experience. Come on, 
let’s get out of here.” I paid for the dinner. I picked up my hat at the 
hatcheck counter and surreptitiously ran my fingers around the inside of the 
hat brim. The claim check was still there. 


“Where do we go?” I asked. 

“Someplace where I can talk with you.” 

“Your apartment?” I suggested. 

“Wouldn’t that be very dangerous?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then why go there?” 

“You have to go there sometime.” 

“Sometime isn’t now.” 

“Where else would you go?” 

“Places.” 

“Tf you didn’t think the police were looking for you, would you go to 
your apartment?” 

“Yes.” 

“If the police are looking for you, would you want them to find you in 
some of the other places?” 

“They might not find me.” 

“And again they might.” I summoned a cab, helped her in. 

“The Wisteria Apartments,” I told the driver. 

She sighed. “You’re so damned sure of yourself.” 

“And you don’t like it?” I asked her. 

She swayed over against me, let her head rest on my shoulder. “I love 
it, Donald,” she said dreamily. “Perhaps underneath you’re worried and 
uncertain, but you always have such an air of finality, of being so 
completely sure of yourself and of what you’re going to do.” Her hand 
rubbed along my thigh, found my hand. Her fingers wrapped themselves 
around my hand, held it tight. 

“Donald.” 

“What?” She raised her chin and breathed, “Donald, do you want to 
kiss me?” 

“No.” 

“You bastard!” she blazed. 

I said nothing. 

“Why don’t you want to kiss me, Donald?” 

“Because I want to think.” 

“All right. Go ahead and think,” she said. “That’s what I want you to 
do. When you quit thinking, kiss me.” We rode in silence to the Wisteria 


Apartments. 

I paid off the cab. 

We went up to the apartment. A note had been pinned to the door. 

Lois unfolded the note. It read: “L. Call me as soon as you come in, 
regardless of what time it is. C.” Lois gave a little exclamation of 
annoyance. “I wanted to be undisturbed,” she said. 

“So you could undermine my sense of loyalty to my client?” I asked. 

She met my eyes and said, “Perhaps.” 

“Do you have to call this party just because of the note?” 

“You don’t understand,” she said. “It’s Caroline, and Caroline has the 
darnedest habit of watching and snooping. Sometimes I think she has a 
beam of invisible light so that she can tell whenever I—” The door of the 
apartment down the hall swung open. 

Caroline called, “Lois.” 

“Pm just getting in,” Lois said. 

“Can you come down?” Caroline asked. 

“Not very well. I have someone with me.” There was an impasse of 
silence, while the two women stood looking at each other. I kept to one side 
trying to keep out of it. 

Caroline said, “It will only take a minute.” 

“Want me to run down there for just second or two?” Lois asked, 
hesitating. 

Caroline came marching down the corridor and said with quiet 
assurance, “It will have to be in your apartment. I have someone in mine.” 
Lois opened the door and the three of us went in and sat down. 

Caroline looked us over with her glittering dark eyes. 

“Seen the papers?” she asked. 

Lois shook her head. 

Caroline said, “Just a moment. I’Il get mine.” I placed my hat on the 
television, brim up. The claim check for the brief case was in such a 
position a good half-inch showed below the sweatband. 

I sat down, looked at the hat, and started fidgeting. Caroline got up and 
headed for the door. 

“What’s in the paper?” Lois asked. 

“T’ll explain when I have the paper,” Caroline said. She started for the 
door. 


I said, “Well, we can turn on the television and—” She swerved to 
avoid my outstretched hand, and brushed against my extended arm. My hat 
fell to the floor. Caroline stooped, picked it up, put it back on the television 
with the brim down, said, “When I get the paper, you’ ll see what I mean. 
You wait right there.” I went back to my chair. 

“Changed your mind about the television?” Lois asked. 

“Uh-huh,” I said. 

She settled in a chair, showing a lot of nylon temptingly displayed. 

“You watch that Caroline Dutton,” Lois warned. “She’s tricky, 
ruthless, determined and cruel. She’s setting a trap of some sort.” 

“So what am I supposed to do?” 

“Just watch, that’s all. Watch her like a hawk.” Caroline had left the 
door of the apartment partially ajar. Now she came back and pushed it open. 
She was carrying a newspaper with her. 

“This is the evening paper,” she said. “It has the story of George’s 
murder.” She tossed the paper to Lois with a half-contemptuous manner. 

“Want to read about it?” Lois didn’t even lower her eyes to the 
newspaper. “What about it?” she asked Caroline. 

“The main thing about it is that robbery was not the motive. A 
relatively large sum of money was found on the body, but there were no 
keys.” 

“No keys?” Lois echoed. 

“No keys. They found the key to the sports car he was driving on the 
dresser, but there were no other keys.” Lois moistened her lips. “You mean 
that the keys they found weren’t—I mean, that they weren’t—” 

“I mean, there were no keys.” 

“Oh,” Lois said. 

Caroline looked at me. “You were out there, Donald Lam.” 

“Me? Out where?” I asked. 

“Don’t pull that line with me,” she said. “You were out at the motel 
early this morning with your precious client, Barclay Fisher.” 

“Evidently,” I told her, “you have something you want to say. Go 
ahead and say it.” 

“T’m going to. I have plenty to say to both of you. The other day when 
you told George to go and get himself lost, Lois, George stopped in to see 
me on his way out. 


“He was all worked up about this private detective. He told me then, 
for the first time, that he’d kept a diary the year Grandfather died. He said 
he always kept the diary with hirn in his brief case. Then one day it turned 
up missing. He’d been living in a nightmare ever since. He said some of the 
things he had written could be misinterpreted. I think the damned fool 
believed Grandfather was murdered. 

“As soon as he told me, I knew who had the diary. You turned that 
diary over to this detective, Lois Marlow, and he’s planning on planting it in 
George’s apartment, or putting it someplace where the police will find it. 

“Tt’s as plain as the nose on your face. You’ve been wiggling your 
fanny for this two-bit heel ever since he showed up. You pull your dress 
halfway up to your neck so he can see your legs every time he comes in. 
You’ve given him—” 

“Shut up!” Lois Marlow cried at her. “You’re a liar!” Caroline took a 
step toward her. “Don’t you call me a liar, you little tramp! I’m not blind. I 
know what’s been going on in this apartment. Don’t think for a minute your 
smug hypocrisy has fooled me!” Lois Marlow came up out of the chair. “I 
don’t have to take that from you. You ... you murderess!” For a moment 
they faced each other, then suddenly there was a tangle of arms and legs, a 
slapping, scratching, and panting. Then they were wrestling. They went 
over on the floor. No one paid any attention to modesty or to the rules of 
fair fighting. They thrashed their legs and arms about in wild abandon. 
They used words which ladies were not supposed to know. They pulled 
each other’s hair. They ripped clothing. 

At an appropriate moment, when they slackened momentarily, trying 
to catch their breaths, I said quietly, “It’s all right, Lois. I’ve telephoned for 
the police. A radio car will be here any minute now.” That separated them 
like a hose turned on fighting dogs. 

“You’ve done what?” Lois said. 

“Telephoned for the police,” I observed. 

Caroline jumped to her feet. Lois lay there on the floor gasping for 
breath, thinking things over. 

“Pull your skirts down, Lois,” Caroline said. 

Lois moved only her eyes. “Go to hell!” Caroline turned to me. “You 
aren’t in the clear on this thing. Telephone for the police, will you? Well, 
Pll show you a thing or two. You just wait right there.” She flounced out of 


the room. 

Lois Marlow drew her knees up, struggled to a sitting position, 
extended her hand to me. 

I took her hand and helped her to her feet. 

She looked at the ripped dress, pulled the torn garment over exposed 
flesh. “Did you really telephone for the police, Donald?” 

“No.” 

“T thought you hadn’t.... That murderess, that—” The half-opened 
door was pushed open. Big Bertha Cool came barging into the room, took 
one look at Lois Marlow and said, “What the hell’s coming off here?” 

“Clothes, dignity and hair,” I said. 

Lois Marlow, panting from her exertion, struggling to stretch the torn 
covering over her bosom, said, “Who is this?” 

“Permit me to introduce my partner, Bertha Cool,” I said. 

Bertha nodded, her glittering little eyes looked the situation over. 
“What’s it all about, dearie?” she asked. 

I said, “Two women have had a fight. This woman and—” The door 
burst open again. Caroline Dutton, her clothing in disarray, hair pulled 
down over the side of her face, said, “You little tart. You really did fix me 
up but good!” She made a lunge for Lois before she saw Bertha. 

Lois slapped at her and missed. Caroline grabbed a handful of Lois’ 
hair. They went down to the floor again. Caroline lit on top. 

Bertha reached over, grabbed one of Caroline’s ankles, caught one of 
the flailing wrists and heaved Caroline over to the davenport at the side of 
the room as a farm worker would heave a sack of meal. 

Caroline Dutton came to her feet with a bound, saw Bertha for the first 
time, hesitated long enough to get a good look, lowered her head and 
charged. 

Bertha landed a slap which jarred Caroline to her heels. She reached 
forward, caught Caroline by the throat and slammed her down in a chair. 
“Sit down, you crazy bitch!” Bertha said. “If you want to fight, PI give you 
so goddamned much fight you’ll be spitting out teeth like melon seeds. 
Now, what the hell is this all about?” 

“Who ... who are you?” 

“I’m Bertha Cool, in case it makes a damned bit of difference to you. 
I’m a detective. I’m a partner of Donald Lam. Now, what the hell are you 


trying to do?” 

“T’m trying to keep your precious partner and this two-timing tart from 
framing me for a murder,” Caroline said. 

Bertha beamed at me. “Well, well, well, Donald, I’m glad to hear it. 
It’s about time you took some positive action.” 

“You just wait,” Caroline said. “I’ve sent for the person who can—” 
Knuckles tapped on the door. 

Bertha opened it. 

Minerva Fisher came stalking into the room, looked at the upset chair, 
at the two disheveled women, at Bertha Cool and at me. 

“I came as soon as I could get here,” she said to Caroline. 

Bertha leaned over, picked up a sponge-rubber falsie which had fallen 
to the floor, looked the two women over, tossed the article contemptuously 
into Caroline’s lap and said, “It looks like this belongs to you, sister.” She 
turned to Minerva Fisher and said, “Now, what the hell is your gripe?” 
Minerva said, “Your partner, Donald Lam, has sold us out.” 

“What makes you think so?” She said, “This young woman, Mrs. 
George Cadott, or Miss Lois Marlow as she prefers to call herself, has been 
using her charms to further her own interests as far as the partnership is 
concerned.” Bertha looked at me. 

I shook my head. 

Lois Marlow said, “That’s definitely not true. Donald Lam is 
absolutely loyal to Barclay Fisher.” 

“That isn’t the way I heard it,” Minerva said. 

“All right, what did you hear?” Bertha Cool demanded. 

Minerva said, “My husband has confessed everything. Donald Lam 
telephoned him and told him that George Cadott was registered at the 
Roadside Motel in Vallejo under the name of George Chalmers. 

“My husband, I am very much afraid, has a guilty conscience. He felt 
that perhaps Mr. Lam had the wrong idea of the best way of handling this 
matter. My husband had a sense of urgency which seemed to be. lacking in 
Mr. Lam. My husband was desperately trying to forestall this letter which 
he felt George Cadott was going to mail me. 

“My husband felt that it would be advisable to buy his way out of the 
mess. Without saying anything to Donald Lam, he took the 7:00 P.M. plane 
from Los Angeles. He arrived in San Francisco at 9:00 P.M., immediately 


rented a Drive-Ur-Self car and went to the Roadside Motel. He knocked 
repeatedly at the door of Cabin 24, which the records showed was occupied 
by George Chalmers. 

“He received no answer. 

“He went to the restaurant and coffee shop, had coffee and waited. He 
ate doughnuts and drank coffee, then knocked again at the door of Unit 
number 24. There was no answer. Then he sat in his car and waited for 
nearly an hour. At the end of that time, he gave it up and returned to San 
Francisco. He turned in his rented car and looked up Donald Lam in the 
hotel.” Minerva Fisher looked at me reproachfully. 

“Go on,” Bertha said. 

“Donald Lain got my husband to drive out to the Roadside Motel in 
Vallejo early in the moming. He knocked at the door of Cabin 24. Donald 
Lam opened the door, went in, came out and said there was no one home. 
That was a lie. Someone had to be home. George Cadott was there. He was 
dead.” 

“Your husband told you all this?” Bertha asked. “That’s right.” 

“You sure as hell keep a man’s confidence,” Bertha said sarcastically. 
“Look at these two broads soaking up every word.” Minerva said, “I cannot 
condone infidelity. I cannot condone falsehoods. If my husband has not 
been untrue to me, I am going to stand by him. But very definitely it must 
be on a basis of the truth. I won’t stand by him as long as he depends upon 
falsehoods or—” 

“I get it now,” Caroline Dutton interrupted. “Donald Lam went in there 
and got the keys from George’s body. 

He and Lois have been working all evening faking a diary, trying to 
forge my cousin’s handwriting. 

“Lois has been making snide remarks ever since she heard that George 
was dead, intimating that he thought I had killed Grandfather Cadott. That 
is a false, slanderous assertion. I did not have anything to do with 
Grandfather’s death. George knows I didn’t have anything to do with 
Grandfather’s death, and any diary these two have planted in George’s room 
will be fabricated evidence.” Bertha studied me carefully. “Saying anything, 
Donald?” she asked. 

I met her eyes. “Don’t be silly, Bertha.” Bertha regarded Caroline 
Dutton contemptuously. “You know, dearie,” she said, “you’re spoiling for 


a fight. Someone had ought to use you for a floor mop. The trouble is you 
have a dirty, nasty mind and you’d get the floor dirtier than when you 
started. Now get the hell out of here!” 

“I don’t have to let you shove me around,” Caroline said. “I have as 
much right here as—” 

“Get the hell out!” Bertha advanced threateningly. 

Caroline, unconsciously clutching the sponge-rubber falsie, jumped 
apprehensively from the chair. 

Minerva Fisher said, “I don’t care for profanity or for coarseness and 
vulgarity in women, Mrs. Cool.” 

“I don’t see anyone holding you here, either,” Bertha said. “I can stand 
a hell of a lot of vulgarity. I adore profanity and I love violence.” Minerva 
said with dignity, “I think that terminates all relationship with your agency, 
Mrs. Cool.” She swept to the door. “Come, Caroline,” she said. 

“Nuts to you, sister,” Bertha Cool said to Minerva. “We got along 
before your husband popped his first knuckle in our office, and we can still 
make it after you get your fanny out of that door.” 

“Permit me to point out that you are not our client, Mrs. Fisher,” I said. 
“We are working for your husband. Our entire loyalty is to him.” Minerva 
didn’t dignify the situation with any reply. She took Caroline’s arm and they 
walked out. 

Bertha kicked the door closed. “All right, smarty pants,” she said to 
me, “did you go out there?” I said nothing. 

Bertha Cool whirled to Lois Marlow. “Did you forge a diary?” she 
asked. 

Lois Marlow said, “I see no reason why I should permit you to give me 
a third degree. It’s bad enough to have the police—” Bertha advanced 
belligerently. “God-damn it,” she said. “We’re in a jam. Seconds are 
precious. Now then, did you forge a diary?” Lois looked at me. 

“Better talk,” I said. 

Lois faced Bertha. “I didn’t forge a diary,” she said. “I stole George’s 
diary years ago. It shows he and Caroline murdered their grandfather. I 
planted that diary in George’s apartment. I have an idea Donald burglarized 
the place and stole the diary.” Bertha beamed. “The little bastard sure gets 
around,” she said approvingly. 

Knuckles banged on the door. 


“Open up,” the voice of Mortimer Evans called out. “Who’s that?” 
Bertha asked Lois Marlow. 

“Mort Evans, of San Francisco Homicide,” I said. “Open the door, 
Bertha.” Bertha opened the door. 

“Okay, wise guy,” Mortimer Evans said, barging into the room. “I told 
you to keep your nose clean. you haven’t done it. Now you’re going to take 
a ride to headquarters.” I picked up my hat off the television set. I ran my 
fingers around the sweatband. 

The claim check was gone. 

Evans gave Bertha the once-over. “Who’s this?” he asked. 

“Bertha Cool, my partner,” I told him. 

Evans suddenly caught sight of Lois Marlow’s hair and torn dress. 
“Well,” he said, “what the hell’s happened to you? What’s been going on 
here?” Lois Marlow said, “I had a difference of opinion.” 

“Who with?” Evans asked. 

“I think it was with Donald,” Bertha said. “He was making a pass at 
her, and she slapped his face. A woman should never slap Donald Lam’s 
face. He’s very sensitive, particularly when his emotions are aroused, and if 
a woman slaps him, he goes berserk.” Mortimer Evans looked at me, then 
sank down in a chair and started laughing. 

Bertha glowered at him with angry hostility. 

I looked at Bertha and shook my head. 

“All right,” Bertha snapped at me, “try it your way.” She turned her 
back and walked over to the window. 

I said to Evans, “Look, Evans, I’m on the trail of something that’s 
going to bring me in a big pile of reward money. It’s going to clear up a 
mystery that’s been puzzling the smartest detectives all over the country. It 
will make your name a household word in police circles.” 

“This case?” Evans asked sarcastically. 

“Hell, no, not this case,” I said. “This is just one manifestation of it. 
The case I’m talking about is the—” I caught myself just in time and 
stopped. 

Evans sat up a little straighter in the chair. “All right, Lam,” he said, 
“keep talking. Don’t stop now.” I said, “I can’t tell you any more without 
giving the whole thing away.” 

“Give it away, then.” 


“Then you’d throw me in the cooler on one ground or another and go 
ahead and finish it up yourself.” 

“I can do that anyway.” 

“No, you can’t,” I said. “You don’t know what I’m working on.” He 
studied me through half-closed eyes. “I believe,” he said, “you’re pulling a 
stall, a bluff, a big four flush.” I said hotly, “I am not! I’ve got the thing all 
ready to wrap up. If you can just keep from interfering.” 

“What’s it worth to you to have me keep from interfering?” 

“I’m not offering any bribes.” 

“Don’t be silly,” he said. “I’m not taking bribes. I’m just asking you 
about the deal you’re hinting at.” I started to turn away, then suddenly 
turned back and said, “Look, Pll make you a real deal. I may need some 
official backing in this thing. You throw in with me, give me your official 
backing, follow my lead and we’ll clean up this Cadott murder and one of 
the big unsolved murder cases in the country at the same time.” 

“You mean Cadott’s grandfather?” 

“Hell, no,” I said. “I’m not talking about chicken feed. I’m talking 
about a real case. I’m talking about a case where there’s a money reward 
and enough credit to last a guy a lifetime.” 

“Start talking,” Evans said. 

“Is it a deal?” 

“TIl tell you after you’ve talked.” I looked at Bertha dubiously. 

Bertha was looking at me as though I’d suddenly started selling 
excursion tickets to the moon. 

I said, “P Il have to talk with you privately.” 

“Right here suits me,” Evans said. “I’m going to take some action 
right here and right now.” I looked at Lois Marlow. “Could you excuse us 
for a minute?” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

Bertha whirled around and caught her by her shoulders. “Into the john, 
dearie,” she said, “and sit down until we tell you to come out.” Lois Marlow 
said, “Well, I like this! My own apartment and you—” 

“Into the john, baby,” Bertha said firmly. “This is big-time stuff.” 

“Pm not going to be pushed around. I’m not—” Bertha pushed her 
knee into Lois Marlow’s fanny. “Get started, dearie,” she said. 

Bertha marched Lois Marlow into the bathroom, pulled the door shut, 


came striding back. 

Evans looked at me with cold suspicion. “Start talking,” he said, “and 
it had better be good. What case are you working on?” 

“The Crosby kidnaping,” I said. 

“What the hell does this have to do with the Crosby kidnaping?” I said, 
“Start using your head. The Crosby baby was picked up by kidnaperts. It 
vanished without a trace. There was a ransom note for thirty thousand 
dollars. The folks decided they’d play it safe. They took the thirty grand, 
left it where the kidnapers had instructed. The kidnaper got the money, then 
the Crosbys went home and waited for the baby. The baby never showed 


up.” 

“You don’t need to tell me all that stuff,” Evans said. “It was the same 
old routine—a snatch and a murder. The kidnaper didn’t intend to take any 
chances on getting caught. He had a grave prepared for the kid, and the kid 
was dead and buried within thirty minutes after the kidnaper got his hands 
on him. That was the only way the kidnaper could be safe. Trying to restore 
the kid after the ransom had been paid would have been to walk right into a 
life term in the penitentiary. The guys who engineered that snatch played it 
safe.” 

“You’ve got it wrong,” I said. “The person who engineered that snatch 
was a woman with a mother complex. She wanted a baby of her own. She 
didn’t care particularly about a ransom, but the ransom was a dodge to 
throw the police off the track and also to get a little money.” 

“All right, we’ ll play it your way for a while,” Evans said. “Take it 
from there.” I said, “The case received nationwide publicity. Everyone was 
worrying about the fate of the kid. Now put yourself in the position of a 
woman with a mother complex who has made a snatch and wants to keep 
the baby. What would she do?” 

“Its your question,” Evans said. “Start dealing out the answers.” I 
said, “Any woman who suddenly produces a six month-old baby would 
have neighbors writing letters to the FBI within twenty-four hours. Any 
woman who moved into a new neighborhood with a kid would be given a 
pretty critical once-over by the neighbors. But here’s Minerva Fisher, who 
plays it the only way it can be played. 

“She makes up her mind she’s going to make a snatch. She doesn’t 
know what kid she’s going to get, but she’s going to look the field over and 


stick around until she gets the kid she wants. 

“She starts making elaborate preparations. She tells all of her friends 
and neighbors about her poor, dear half-sister and all the troubles the half- 
sister is having. The half-sister has lost her husband. The half-sister is going 
to be confined. The poor, dear girl is suffering from an incurable disease. 

“Minerva makes all the build-up in advance, then she announces that 
the worst has happened. She goes back east to attend her half-sister’s 
funeral. There’s no one to take the poor little orphaned baby, so Minerva 
takes it. It accounts for everything. Minerva is a sweet woman. She couldn’t 
abandon a poor little motherless child. 

“Minerva even accounts for the money. Her half-sister had a little 
estate. She left her everything, and Minerva got the money. 

“You’re an officer of the law. You should know something about 
estates. How long does it take to get an estate settled? Suppose you had a 
relative who died and left you property worth thirty thousand dollars? How 
long would it take before the appraisers got done, before the thing went 
through court, before the lawyers buttoned it up and somebody sent you a 
check? 

“Yet Minerva goes back and settles up the estate right away and comes 
back with it in the form of cash money; not a check but cash.” Evans was 
sitting on the edge of the chair now, looking at me intently, blinking his 
eyes. 

“What about Cadott?” he asked. 

“Cadott,” I said, “was just a coincidence. He inherited property from 
his grandfather. Perhaps someone helped push Granddad into an early 
grave, perhaps not. But the point is George Cadott thought Caroline did the 
job and that he had encouraged her in doing it, so the guy developed a guilt 
complex. He started out to reform the world. 

“Barclay Fisher went to a convention and Barclay had something Carl 
Jensen wanted. Jensen knew how to handle things at a convention. He spent 
a few hundred dollars on champagne, picked up a few party girls with nice 
legs, beautiful curves, come-hither eyes and amiable dispositions. He gave 
them a few hundred for expenses, pointed out the marks he wanted played, 
and turned them loose. 

“Barclay Fisher was a mark. 

“Lois liked the champagne, the spending money, the general party 


atmosphere, the conviviality, the free food and the convention background. 
But she couldn’t go for poor old knuckle-cracking Barclay Fisher, who still 
thinks his wife is the best woman in the land. A little cold in bed, perhaps, a 
little self-righteous in the parlor, but a fair cook in the kitchen and an 
inspiration to the neighborhood. 

“Barclay hasn’t as yet begun to put two-and-two together about the 
kid, the estate, the half-sister and all that. He’s too dumb ever to do so. 
Barclay gets all tangled up in this triangle, and Cadott writes a letter that 
tells Mrs. Barclay he’s going to ask a court to see if Barclay Fisher is a fit 
person to be entrusted with the care and custody of a child of tender years. 
You can see what that would do to Mrs. Barclay Fisher. A guardianship 
court would send out an officer to investigate. The officer would want to 
know under what authority the child was being held by the Fishers. You can 
see where that would leave Minerva.” Evans was thinking now. “Minerva 
knew about it?” 

“Of course she knew about it. Cadott sent the letters, one to Barclay, 
one to his wife. They came in on the same mail. Barclay thought Cadott 
was going to write Minerva later. He monitored all her mail. He didn’t 
intercept Cadott’s letter. Why? Because it had already been received. That’s 
why Minerva can’t produce the envelope it came in. She doesn’t dare. 

“George Cadott had to be silenced. Minerva was in too deep to turn 
back. Barclay hired us. His wife must have known. I came up here. I had to 
get half-plastered to find out where Cadott was hiding. 

“I rang up Barclay Fisher to tell him where Cadott was hiding out. 
Minerva listened in on the extension phone. Barclay got the idea he was 
going to go over my head and arrange for a pay-off. He didn’t want conflict. 
He didn’t want to take chances. So he got aboard a plane for San Francisco, 
then picked up a car and went out to see Cadott. 

“Minerva had been listening over the extension phone. She took a 
plane that landed at Oakland and gained half an hour on Barclay’s schedule. 
She rented a car, went out and popped George Cadott right through the 
heart with a gun. Then she dusted her hands, went back to her rented car, 
took a plane back to Los Angeles and became the sweet Mrs. Minerva 
Fisher again. 

“The husband walked right into the trap. He went out and found Cadott 
freshly killed. If he started a yelp at that time, he’d be suspect number one 


and he knew it. If he kept quiet, his neck was in the noose, but he didn’t 
have sense enough to know it. Any time Minerva got ready to jerk the rug 
out from under him, he was a dead pigeon. 

“Minerva has just jerked the rug.” Evans thought that all over. The guy 
was frowning, washboard wrinkles all over his forehead. 

“How are you going to prove all this?” he asked after a while. 

“I’m not,” I said. “You are. You’re going to start an investigation. 
You’re going to talk with Minerva. You’re going to get the details on her 
half-sister who’s supposed to have died. 

“Then you’re going to look around to see what Minerva can offer in 
the way of an alibi. She’s got a kid. She had to have a baby sitter while she 
was gone. You start checking drive-yourself car agencies. You start 
checking on airplanes. You start checking on the dead half-sister. You get 
photographs of the Crosby baby. You take a look at the Fisher kid. 

“Now, here’s something else you can be doing. You can be solving the 
Cadott murder at the same time.” 

“That I like,” Evans said. “The other fairy tale sounds good when you 
tell it, but it would listen like hell if I tried to sell it to the chief.” 

“Why the hell should you sell it to the chief or anybody else?” I asked. 
“Make your own investigation. There’s a hundred-thousand-dollar reward 
in that case.” Evans stroked his chin. After a while he said, “What about 
Cadott?” I said, “Cadott had a diary. Caroline Dutton wanted it. It 
implicated her. Remember, Cadott had a guilt complex. He was trying to 
clean up the world. Among other things, he had an impulse to confess. 

“Caroline Dutton had a key to George Cadott’s apartment. She was just 
waiting for the right opportunity when she could snatch the evidence. As 
soon as she heard that a private detective was taking an interest in George 
Cadott, she decided she wanted that evidence out of the way. 

“George Cadott went into hiding. He took an assumed name and went 
out to the Roadside Motel in Vallejo. Caroline Dutton used her key, sneaked 
in and got the evidence she wanted, probably a diary.” 

“Then what?” Evans asked, his eyelids lowered so he was looking at 
me through level-lidded, half-closed eyes. 

“Now,” I said, “Pll tell you what she did with the evidence. She 
wanted it out of the jurisdiction of the court, out of the way of the police. 
She took a plane to Reno, went to the parcel checking room at the Riverside 


Hotel, checked a brief case with all that stuff in it and got a claim check. 

“When things began to get pretty sticky tonight, she decided she’d 
better move the stuff once more. You get in touch with the Riverside Hotel, 
find out if there isn’t a brief case that was checked there. Get the house 
detective to look in that brief case, see if a diary isn’t in it. Then get the 
Reno police to co-operate. When someone shows up to pick up the brief 
case with the diary, make a pinch and you’!l have everything in the bag.” 
Evans thought it over and said, “That much I can check with a phone call. I 
like that.” 

“You can check the whole business with phone calls,” I said. 
“Remember, we’re in it fifty-fifty for the reward. you get the credit. Think 
of the headlines: MORTIMER EVANS, SAN FRANCISCO POLICE 
DETECTIVE, SOLVES THE FAMOUS CROSBY KTDNAPING BY 
DEDUCTTVE REASONTNG AND LOGIC.” Evans said, “I’m going out 
and do some telephoning. I can always pick you up whenever I want you, 
Lam. You haven’t talked yourself out of anything on this. You’ve just got a 
recess.” 

“Go make your calls,” I told him. 

Evans went out and closed the door behind him. 

Bertha Cool looked at me. “Was that a stall?” she asked. 

“Of course it’s a stall,” I told her. 

Bertha’s eyes widened. “You mean you’ve handed him all that stuff on 
Minerva Fisher without knowing the first thing— You mean you haven’t 
anything to go on, you haven’t—” I said, “We had to have some sort of a 
stall. I’m in this thing up to my necktie. I’ve got to get out. I should never 
have trusted Barclay Fisher from here to first base. I should have known 
he’d weaken when the going got rough.” 

“What about this Crosby kidnaping?” Bertha asked. “You almost sold 
me on that.” 

“You can figure out how it must have happened,” I told her. “Either the 
baby was killed within a short time after the kidnaping, or someone wanted 
the baby, and the ransom was just an incidental device to make everyone 
think it was the work of a professional mob, and that the baby had been 
killed so as to eliminate the evidence. 

“Now take it from there, and you see there’s only one way a woman 
could handle a kidnaping job of that sort. She would have to be someone 


who had a reputation in the community for being nice and sweet and 
motherly. She would have to plant the story of a sick relative who had a 
young child who was about to become an orphan. She’d have to play the 
thing just the way Minerva did.” 

“You may have something there,” Bertha said. 

“T have been giving the matter a lot of thought,” I said, “just along 
general lines, trying to see whether we could parlay it into somethIng that 
would work out for us. 

“Then Evans started throwing his weight around and I had to have 
some sort of a stall that would get us in the clear for a while. I realized that 
Minerva fit the theoretical description I’d had in my mind and—” 

“Look, Donald,” Bertha interrupted excitedly, “that stuff is logical as 
hell! There’s just a chance that you hit the nail on the head. Probably it’s a 
one-in-a-thousand shot, but—” 

“Make it one ina million, Bertha,” I said. “Don’t get any ideas. The 
thing is good enough to sell this guy Evans. That’s all. Don’t be a sucker 
and start buying our own bull.” 

“What about this Reno angle on the papers?” Bertha asked. 

I looked at Bertha and winked. 

“You little bastard!” Bertha said. 

I walked over to the telephone, dialed the number of the San Francisco 
Examiner, asked for the city editor’s desk, and said I had a hot tip on a news 
story. 

The city editor came on the line. I said, “Never mind who this is, but 
you’ve got a story breaking right under your nose that’s going to rock the 
nation.” 

“All right, what is it?” the man said in a cynical voice that was 
singularly without enthusiasm. 

I said, “Mort Evans on the city detective force has the low-down on 
the Crosby kidnaping. He’s trying to cover his tracks so there will be no 
premature press disclosure. When he’s ready to release the story, the papers 
will all have it. If you beat the other sheets to it, you can make him promise 
you a twenty-minute or half-hour break on the story. Don’t let him know 
you had a tip.” I hung up, turned back to Bertha and said, “Okay, let’s let 
Lois Marlow out of the bathroom, Bertha.” Knuckles pounded on the door. 
Mort Evans’ voice said, “Hey, open up!” I opened the door. Evans came 


back in. “It sounds fine when I’m with you,” he said. “By the time I got to 
the sidewalk, it sounded like a pipe dream. If it is, I’m going to work you 
over but good. If it isn’t you’re too brainy a sonofabitch to be out of my 
sight. 

“Come on, you’re going places.” 

“Let Lois out of the bathroom,” I said to Bertha. 


Chapter 10 


We went to the office of detectives in San Francisco police 
headquarters. 

No one paid the slightest attention to us. 

Evans put through a call to the Riverside Hotel in Reno. He got the 
house detective on the line and told him what he wanted. 

“PII find out,” the house detective said dubiously, “and call you back.” 
Evans hung up and we sat there for the space of a couple of cigarettes, 
Evans sizing me up from time to time. 

Finally he said, “It’s a good idea, even if there isn’t anything to it. 
That’s the trouble with it. It sounds so awfully damned plausible when I sit 
and look at you.” 

“The Cadott murder?” I asked. 

“The Crosby kidnaping,” he said. “That’s where the payoff is.” 

“Of course,” I told him, “you’d have to be absolutely certain. You 
could get yourself in a terrible mess if you led with your chin before you 
had the thing all sewed up. 

“Are you telling me!” he said. 

The telephone rang. 

“That’ll be Reno,” he said. 

He picked up the receiver and said, “Hello, Evans talking.” He listened 
for a few seconds, his eyes narrowed. Then he said, “You looked inside?” 
Evans thought for a moment, said into the telephone, “Yes, Operator, we’re 
talking.” He looked at me, and his eyes were slitted so I could see only a 
glitter behind the narrowed lids. He was looking at me like a snake 
watching a bird. 

Abruptly he said into the telephone, “Sew the thing up. I’m getting a 
plane and coming up. I want to take a look for myself. If anybody shows up 
with that claim check, I want him held. I think Pll get there before anybody 
else does, but let’s make certain.” Evans hung up, said, “Okay, mastermind, 
you’re going to Reno with me. So far you’re paying off.” An officer said, 
“You see that note on your desk, Mort? The city desk at the Examiner wants 


you to call just as soon as you come in.” 

“To hell with it,” Evans said. “I’m busy.” 

“They said this was damned important.” 

“Well, I’m working on something damned important now,” Evans told 
him. “If they call again, say I didn’t come in.” 

“Where do we go?” I asked Evans. 

“Airport,” he said. “I have an oil executive who puts his plane at my 
disposal in case of emergencies. This is an emergency. I’m getting the pilot 
out of bed. So far you’re doing all right. Let’s hope you do it the rest of the 
way.” The door pushed open. 

Evans looked up, said, “Hello, Dave, what’s on your mind?” Dave 
said, “The city desk told me to get you quick. 

What’s this about having a solution to the Crosby kidnaping?” Evans 
stiffened in the chair for a minute, then he turned to me. His eyes were hard 
and hostile. “You sonofabitch!” he said. 

I returned his gaze. “Don’t be a damned fool,” I told him. “You’d 
better trade-mark the idea while it’s still yours.” Evans thought things over. 

“Just the idea,” I said. 

Evans turned to the reporter, “Look, Dave, I’m going to give you 
something. It’s just a generality, just a theory, that’s all.” 

“Can I say you’re working on it?” 

“Hell, no! You can say that I’ve advanced a theory in talking with 
reporters.” 

“Everyone’s advancing theories,” Dave said, obviously disappointed. 

“Not this kind of a theory,” Evans pointed out. “Can we quote you?” 

“On this one thing you can quote me.” The reporter said, “That makes 
it different, but you’ve got to tie it up with something you’re working on or 
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“What the hell are you talking about?” Evans demanded. “I don’t have 
to do anything. As far as I’m concerned, I’m working on one hell of a big 
case. You can get your story from the wire services after it breaks.” 

“Hold on, I didn’t mean it that way,” the reporter said. 

“T did,” Evans told him. 

“T meant that it would really lay a swell foundation with the readers, if 
there was some definite lead we could tie to. It would put you in on the 
ground floor, Mort, put your brand on the thing when it breaks.” Evans said, 


“You can say I’m working on a tangible clue. No names, no dates, no 
places. I’m working, that’s all.” 

“What’s the clue and who’s this guy?” 

“Donald Lam, Los Angeles private detective,” Evans said. “I’m 
shaking him down in the Cadott murder. I’m taking off in a plane. Want to 
ride to the airport? We’ll talk on the way.” He turned to me and said, “Dave 
Griffin, reporter for the Examiner.” We shook hands. 

“Look,” Dave said to Evans, “could I say the trip you’re taking is in 
connection with this theory of yours in the Crosby snatch?” Evans said, 
“Tm not— Hell, no! One thing at a time. Come on, let’s go.” We rode out to 
the airport. Evans outlined the theory of the woman with the mother 
complex, the explanation of the sick relative in another state, the orphaned 
child, the woman who was idolized by the neighbors as being the helpful 
sort, all the time nursing the starved motherhood complex. 

By the time we got to the airport, Dave Griffin had it all down. 

“It’s a theory,” he said thoughtfully. And then after a while, 
“Everybody has theories.... You know what I think?” 

“What?” 

“T think this plane trip is to break the Crosby case wide open.” 

“You can think whatever you want,” Evans said, “but all you’re 
quoting me on is the theory. You publish anything else and yov’ll be 
sticking your neck out.” 

“T can make a story out of it,” Griffin said. “What plane are you 
taking?” 

“A private plane.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Places.” 

“Will you phone me an exclusive if it breaks?” 

“I don’t know whether I can. It’s too big. Once it breaks, P1 be under 
an avalanche.” A plane was out in front of the hangar warming up. Evans 
said, “That’s all, Dave. We’re leaving you now.” He walked over to show 
his credentials to the pilot. 

Dave Griffin said to me, “If I could only say he was making this 
mysterious trip on a definite lead, that would make it a story. The way it is 
now, it’s just a theory. Everyone has theories.” 

“Give it the works,” I told him. “He’s working on a definite lead. By 


this time tomorrow every paper in the country will have the story.” 

“You in on it?” he asked. 

“He’s taking me with him, isn’t he?” 

“Why?” 

“Because I know too much to be left behind. This is the pay-off.” That 
did it. The reporter started making tracks for a telephone. 


Chapter 11 


In Reno the house detective at the Riverside had already contacted a 
detective named Kramer Lawson of the Reno Police Department. 

Mort Evans and I joined them. 

During the flight to Reno, Mort Evans had become more and more 
skeptical of the whole business. My stock kept going lower and lower. 

Then at Reno, with the knowledge that this was a briefcase with 
George Cadott’s diary in it, Evans began to perk up a bit. 

Reno, Nevada, is a twenty-four-hour affair. There are always some 
people who go to bed, but its hard to catch them at it. And there are always 
enough people who don t go to bed to keep the place going around the 
clock. 

Sitting there in the Riverside Hotel you could see all the types: the 
synthetic cowboy dude wrangler from one of the nearby resorts; some late 
tourists who came in glumly, having lost more than they intended to at 
roulette, then spent the rest of the night and all their vacation money trying 
to get even; there were other jubilant tourists who had been winning and 
were too excited to go to bed; tourists who even in the small hours of the 
morning were jabbering, excitedly awake with the heady glamour of the 
place. 

For the most part, the winners would be rearranging their vacation 
itinerary so they could stay over one more night in Reno. Eventually, they 
would leave most of the winnings behind them. But, for a while, they felt 
they were big-shot gamblers and it was worth the money. 

Then there were couples who had driven up to Reno for a romantic 
interlude. With these couples the gaming was incidental. They were happy 
with each other. They were testing a new romance in a new environment 
and getting their money’s worth out of both. 

We settled down in the lobby, and the hours dragged along. Evans got 
sleepy, started nodding, waking up, nodding again, then finally slumped 
down into a big easy chair and began to snore gently. 

Kramer Lawson, the Reno officer, didn’t like private detectives. I was 


excess baggage. They all let me alone. 

I was tired but I couldn’t sleep. I was trying to figure out some method 
of dealing the cards so I wouldn’t be left behind the eight ball. I kicked 
myself for ever going in that motel, kicked myself for the loyalty to my 
client that started me cutting corners. And yet I had a sneaking suspicion I’d 
do it all over again, if I should be confronted with a similar situation. It was 
that about my character that bothered the hell out of Bertha, and it bothered 
me. I don’t know why I do those things. I started out representing a client 
and became all wrapped up in doing what was best for him. There wasn’t 
anything about knuckle-cracking Barclay Fisher that made what I’d done 
worth while. I didn’t even like the guy, but he was a client, a symbol. 

The phone rang and a bellboy came over to the Reno detective. 

“Its for you, Mr. Lawson. Headquarters calling.” Lawson didn’t say 
anything to me, but excused himself to the house detective and went to the 
phone. 

In about five minutes he was back, his face looking puzzled. He 
grabbed Mort Evans’ shoulder and shook him awake. 

“Huh? What is it?” Evans asked, coming up out of his sleep and 
looking around with that exaggerated alertness which characterizes a man 
who has been asleep when he wanted to stay awake. 

“What the hell!” Lawson said. “What are you trying to pull?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why didn’t you tell us this was on the Crosby kidnaping.” 

“What are you talking about?” Evans demanded. “The Crosby 
kidnaping.” 

“I don’t know anything about the Crosby kidnaping.” 

“The hell you don’t! The San Francisco Examiner broke the story. The 
wire services picked it up, and it’s all over the country. The Reno morning 
paper has a story on it. You’ve got the thing all doped out: the manner in 
which the snatch was made, using the ransom for a cover. the woman with 
the thwarted mother complex, the elaborate build-up about the dying 
relative and the orphaned child—and, according to the story, you left by 
plane on a mysterious errand that was connected with your theory in the 
case.” Evans’ jaw sagged. He turned to me, said, “I suppose this is some 
more of your—” I jabbed him hard in the ribs. “Look,” I said. 

Horace Dutton had just walked in the door. 


Evans looked, saw Dutton, turned back to me, said, “I’m going to have 
the pleasure of taking this one out of your hide. You damned, two-timing 
double-crosser!” I said, “Do you want to solve this Cadott murder, or would 
you rather let the thing slip through your fingers?” He glared at me for a 
minute, then turned to watch Dutton. 

Dutton looked around the lobby with the tired eyes of a man who has 
had a long, hard drive. 

It was breaking daylight outside, and there was that feeling of life at 
low ebb in the air. Later on there would be the freshness of dawn to 
counteract the weariness of people who had been up all night. But this was 
the bedraggled moment when there is just enough daylight to make the 
artificial lights look garish. 

Dutton didn’t even take time to size up the situation. He gave me that 
one quick look around the lobby, and in that moment, before Evans and I 
had time to get newspapers up so that our faces were concealed, he could 
have made us, but his eyes were tired from driving. Emotional strain and 
weariness had done their stuff. The guy’s vitality was lowered to the zero 
point. 

Dutton went over to the bell captain, handed him the claim check, and 
stood waiting with sagging shoulders until the captain handed him the brief 
case. 

The officers were converging on Dutton from behind as he walked out, 
but he paid no attention. The guy was so tired he was just making motions 
without doing much thinking. 

He went down the street to where he had his car parked, and was just 
getting in the car when the Reno officer made the pinch. Then Evans moved 
in, and they hustled Dutton over to the police car and up to headquarters. 

They broke him in less than half an hour. 

They didn’t want me as a witness to the methods they were using, but 
they let me stay in an adjoining room that was wired, when Dutton dictated 
his confession to the police stenographer. 

It was one hell of a story. Dutton knew that George was causing 
Caroline a lot of trouble. George and he had been very friendly. They had 
done a lot of things together, had tried to work out a new style of painting, 
had talked about art, had visited back and forth. 

Of late, a change had come over Cadott. He had been getting more and 


more erratic. He started intimating that his cousin, Caroline Dutton, Horace 
Dutton’s wife, had murdered her grandfather. 

It was sheer nonsense, but the idea had lodged in Cadott’s mind and 
was growing. 

At first Horace Dutton didn’t know what was causing Cadott’s peculiar 
mental attitude. He remained friendly with George, and George confided in 
him; confided everything except the story of his belief in the manner of his 
grandfather’s death. 

Then a private detective had come from Los Angeles and had started 
looking for Cadott. That was when Cadott’s former wife, the woman who 
went under the name of Lois Marlow, had entered the picture. She was 
trying to save her own bacon. Cadott was going to smear her, and she didn’t 
want to be smeared. She was trying to keep her name out of the papers. She 
told Cadott the detective was investigating his connection with his 
grandfather’s murder as an accomplice. Cadott had taken a powder, had 
gone to Vallejo and registered under an assumed name. 

He had told Horace Dutton where he was going, but didn’t fully tell 
him why he was going. The detective, one Donald Lam, had shown up, had 
pretended to be an art connoisseur, bought one of Dutton’s paintings and 
had given Dutton a wild surge of triumph. He thought the new form of art 
he was trying to achieve had been given recognition. He telephoned Cadott 
and told him what was happening. 

Dutton’s wife knew that Lois had sent Cadott into hiding by telling 
him the detective was actually trying to open the case of Cadott’s 
grandfather’s death. Cadott telephoned Dutton and said he had to see him 
right away. 

That was about eight-thirty at night. Dutton had been drinking earlier 
in the evening. He was tired, and his nerves were jumpy. He drove over to 
Vallejo. That was when Cadott, who was like a wild man, had told him that 
Caroline had murdered her grandfather; that Cadott wasn’t going to be 
framed for the job; that he wasn’t even going to take the rap as an 
accomplice; that he was going to go to the police. 

Cadott was in blind panic. Dutton tried to reason with him. He couldn’t 
reason with him. There was an argument, a struggle, and Cadott had pulled 
a revolver, a .32-caliber, blued-steel, double-action revolver. 

Dutton thought he was crazy enough to use the gun. He had put up his 


hands as Cadott ordered, backed toward the door, watched his opportunity, 
suddenly knocked the gun from Cadott’s hands and had grabbed it. Cadott 
had rushed him, and in the struggle the gun had gone off once. Cadott had 
fallen to the floor, shot through the heart, killed instantly. 

Dutton was in a panic. He had tried to cover up. He’d taken the gun 
and had hurried home. He’d told his wife about it. 

Caroline became very much alarmed. She hadn’t been guilty of 
murdering her grandfather, but she knew that Cadott thought she had. 
Actually, the grandfather was falling for a scheming nurse who wanted to 
marry him, and Caroline had told George Cadott that there was one method 
of stopping the old man—if Cadott had nerve enough to go through with it. 

Dutton said that what Caroline had in mind was for both George and 
Caroline to take concerted action and file a petition to have the old man 
declared incompetent. Evidently Cadott had misunderstood what she had in 
mind, and was thinking of murder. 

Dutton said Donald Lam had been working hand in glove with Lois 
Marlow, and they became convinced Lois had given certain papers to 
Donald Lam. 

Late that night there had been a scuffle in Lois Mar-low’s apartment. 
There had been a regular hair-pulling fight. Donald Lam had been there. 
Caroline Dutton had seen the corner of a claim check protruding from the 
sweatband of Donald Lam’s hat. She had waited for a propitious 
opportunity and then had snitched the claim check. It was a claim check for 
the Riverside Hotel in Reno. 

The Duttons talked it over. They were convinced that Lam had gone to 
Reno and planted evidence consisting of a stolen diary, where it would be 
outside the jurisdiction of the California authorities. It was decided that 
Horace Dutton would go and get the papers. 

That was the end of the statement as far as Horace Dutton was 
concerned. He had wanted to surrender himself to the authorities after 
Cadott had died, but the fact that Cadott had left that diary would lower the 
boom on him and Caroline, and he felt he simply had to get the diary out of 
circulation before he dared make a clean breast of it. He was glad it was all 
over. He couldn’t go around with something like that on his conscience, and 
it had been a nightmare ever since the struggle had taken place and he had 
heard the gun go off. 


He had stopped and buried the gun by the slde of the road leaving 
Vallejo. He thought he could take officers to the place where the gun was 
buried. 

He realized that he had been guilty of concealing a crime and failing to 
report to the officers. He supposed that it might go hard with him. He felt 
that it might be difficult to get a jury to believe his story about having acted 
in self-defense, but anyone who knew Cadott would realize that Cadott had 
been acting under terrific emotional strain for the past few months. Dutton 
was now telling the truth and was glad to get it off his chest, and that was 
all there was to it. He had acted in self-defense and had had no intention of 
murdering Cadott. He had nothing against Cadott personally. The only thing 
he wanted to clear up was this cockeyed idea that Caroline had hurried 
along her grandfather’s death. 

The police stenographer typed out the confession in quadruplicate, and 
Dutton signed it. 

All of this had taken time. Evans had hurried things as much as 
possible. He’d had coffee, sandwiches and more coffee sent up. 

Dutton waived extradition. 

We took the guy on the plane with us and started back for California. 

We got off the ground a little after ten o’clock in the morning. It was a 
beautiful day. 

Dutton, everything off his mind, slept like a baby. 

Evans dozed off from time to time, but would jump awake nervously 
and from time to time would let his fingers explore the inner pocket of his 
coat where he had the signed statement by Dutton. 

My stock was way down below par, despite the fact that he’d solved 
the Cadott murder case. The guy would hardly grunt when I spoke to him. 

The air was a little bumpy over the High Sierras. We wallowed around 
for a while, were shaken up a bit, then found ourselves winging our way 
over the valley, past Mount Diablo, over Oakland, across the bay, and the 
pilot contacted the tower in San Francisco for landing instructions. 

We landed, and the pilot taxied on in and stopped at the hangar. 

The pilot shut the motors off, and a mess of people came swarming out 
to meet the plane. 

“What the hell!” Evans said. 

He’d solved the Cadott murder, but there was too much excitement for 


that. Evans was enough of a veteran to realize something had broken loose. 

There was so much confusion it was, for a moment, difficult to figure 
out exactly what had happened. 

Everybody was asking questions at once, flashbulbs were popping, 
rival reporters were elbowing each other around, all of them yelling 
questions at Evans. 

No one paid much attention to the handcuffed prisoner Evans was 
bringing back from Reno with him. 

We finally got the thing straightened out. Evans’ theory had been 
carried on the wire services and had received nationwide attention. It was so 
thoroughly logical, the fact that he was leaving by plane for an “undisclosed 
destination” had started people talking everywhere. 

When the story broke in the newspapers, setting forth the “San 
Francisco theory of the case,” two citizens in Davenport, Iowa, reading 
their papers, had suddenly realized that their philanthropic neighbor with 
the little orphan child should be investigated. They had telephoned the FBI. 
The FBI had gone out with pictures and other identification of the kidnaped 
baby, and it was all over. The neighbor had caved in as soon as she was 
questioned. 

Mort Evans and the chief had their pictures taken side by side. It was 
announced that they worked the situation out with a cold logic based on 
their experience in handling so many investigations. 

It was announced that the wealthy parents of the kidnaped child, 
completely overjoyed, had decided to bestow a handsome reward on the 
chief of police and Detective Evans. 

Bertha read the papers, then crumpled them and threw them to the 
floor of the sitting room in the hotel suite. 

“Damn your brainy hide,” she said. “How long had you been milling 
this thing around in that dome of yours? 

“And you went and spilled it to that god-damned detective!” 

“T needed a stall,” I told her. “I had to get something that he’d go for, 
otherwise I’d have been taken to headquarters and charged with being an 
accessory.” 

“Well, everybody’s forgotten us for the time being,” she said. “We’d 
better get the hell out of town. We could have had a slice of that reward, if 
you’d only done your thinking out loud where it would have counted.” 


“Tt took a murder case to pave the way for the publicity,” I said, “and it 
took publicity to solve the kidnaping.” 

“Donald,” she said, “I believe in the back of your mind you did have 
some cockeyed idea that Minerva Fisher was the kidnaper.” 

“Why not?” I asked. “She rubs me the wrong way. She’s too damned 
good to be true.” Bertha thought that over for a while, then said, “Donald, 
let’s get the hell out of town while the getting’s good. They could still get 
you for not reporting that corpse.” 

“They could,” I said, “but they won’t. The last thing they want at the 
moment is to have me interviewed by any newspaper people.” Bertha 
picked up the telephone, said, “I want the transportation desk. Get me two 
tickets to Los Angeles on the first airplane out of here.” 

“Are you planning on taking our client with you?” I asked. 

“Not him,” Bertha said. “We’ll get him turned loose and he can go 
back with his wife, who can’t condone infidelity and doesn’t approve of 
profanity in women. If I have to listen to that sonofabitch crack his 
knuckles once more, I’ ll go nuts.” 

“Then better make it one ticket,” I said. “I’ve got a date with a 
blonde.” 


Chapter 12 


As far as Bertha was concerned, the case ended two days later when 
Barclay Fisher popped his knuckles in the office for the last time and 
cheerfully left a check. He shook hands with both of us and cried a bit when 
he left the place. 

Minerva didn’t show up. We never saw her again. She didn’t approve 
of us and she didn’t approve of profanity in women. 

For me, the case had its real end when I ran across an item in a 
newspaper, reporting a state-wide exhibition of modern art. 

First prize, the article said, had gone to Horace Dutton, a San 
Francisco artist whose painting entitled “Conflict” had been unanimously 
adjudged the best example of modern art. 

The painting, everyone agreed, had had terrific impact. According to 
the artist, it was a visual representation of the clashing of gears and was 
emphasized by colors which clashed, as well as the symbolism of revolving 
gears which didn’t mesh. 

The painting had been exhibited in an octagonal frame, another 
innovation of Horace Dutton, whose pictures were framed in an 
unconventional manner, the framing carrying out the general motif of the 
painting. 

The paper went on to state that Dutton, it would be remembered, had 
gone through an emotional experience which he insisted had broadened his 
outlook and had matured his technique. He had been arrested for the murder 
of his wife’s cousin, George Cadott. However, at the trial Dutton had 
insisted he acted in self-defense, and the jurors had believed him. He had 
been found not guilty after eight hours of deliberation. 

I cut the clipping and handed it to Elsie Brand for my scrapbook. 

I didn’t say anything to Bertha about it. 

Bertha doesn’t appreciate modern art. There are many forms of art 
Bertha doesn’t fully appreciate. 

But she loves to cash checks. 


The End 


